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ja Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“‘ Special Notices,” on last page. 

——<—<—< 

ya@ Att letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Oranee 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to Auten & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 





HINTS ON BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 


aoedeami 
[Continued from page 209.] 


9. The oil of milk, or butter, is contained 
in very small sacs or bags diffused through 
the water which holds the casein (curd) 
and sugar in solution. As before stated (3), 
the butter is lighter than the other fluids, 
and when the milk is allowed to stand quiet- 
ly for a time, the greater portion of it will 
rise to the surface in the form of cream. 
Cream is composed of the oil sacs mingled 
with some casein, and it is impossible to 
separate these substances before churning, 
and not wholly afterwards. 

10. Materials for Milk Pans.— Various 
kinds of milk pans are in use, such as glass, 
tin, porcelain, stoneware, glazed iron, wood, 
zinc, &c. The requisites for these are, 
cheapness, coolness, and cleanliness. Glass 
milk pans are undoubtedly best, as regards 
coolness and cleanliness, but the cost and 
their easy breakage will prevent their being 
generally used. Porcelain (earthen or Chi- 
na ware) is liable to the same objections, 
though not so easily broken as glass, but if 
of fine quality, more costly. Well glazed 
stoneware pans are not so easily handled or 
cleaned, but where a cool room can not al- 
ways be secured, they are probably the best, 
as they are not expensive. Glazed iron 
pans are very good, but are somewhat ob- 
jectionable on account of their cost, weight, 
and their not being very cool. Wood ves- 
sels are not easily kept clean and sweet, and 
are objectionable. Ifused, great care should 
be taken to have them well scalded after 
every using. Zine pans have been highly 
commended, but we consider them very ob- 
jectionable on account of their easy corro- 
sion and liability to produce poisonous salts. 
We would not use them if furnished to us 
free of cost, unless ‘they were well glazed 
internally. For general use, where a cool 
milk room can be secured, there is no kind 





of milk pan to be preferred to the old-fash- 
ioned “‘ tinpan.” They are cheap, light, and 
easily kept clean. If the atmosphere is not, 
or can not be kept at a low temperature, 
stone or earthen ware vessels are the best. 

11. Depth of Milk Pans.—Milk should be 
kept in shallow vessels, and the fluid should 
never exceed 24+ inches in depth, as in pro- 
portion to the shallowness of the vessels 
will depend the rapidity and perfection of 
the cream’s rising. We believe the best 
English butter-makers set the milk about 2 
inches deep. In this country, those who 
have received prizes for the greatest product 
of butter from a given amount of milk, re- 
port 2 to 24 inches as the proper depth. 

12. Milk Room.—This should combine dry- 
ness, coolness, airiness, and neatness. It 
should be upon the north side of some other 
building, or in some manner be sheltered 
from the sun, and have its windows open to 
the north or northeast. A milk room and 
an ice house can be well combined. Where 
but few cows are kept, however, the cellar 
is generally used as a milk room, and it an- 
swers a very good purpose if kept clean and 
well ventilated. Where two or three’ cows 
only are kept, it is always best to partition 
off a portion of the cellar, and give it a hard, 
dry floor, whitewash it well, and provide for 
a good current of air. The temperature 
should be kept as near 50 degrees as possible. 
Opening or closing the windows and doors 
in hot, damp, or cold weather, will facilitate 
this. Perfect neatness, or the removal of 
every thing like filth or decaying materials, 
is of the first importance. A little milk left 
to sour upon the shelves or floor, or in the 
corners or seams of the milk vessels, will do 
much to deteriorate all the milk, cream, or 
butter in the room. Scouring the shelves 
with sand, and washing every shelf and ves- 
sel with hot water, should be practiced very 
frequently. 

13. Raising the Cream.—To facilitate the 
raising of the cream, the pans should not be 
moved about, nor should the surface of the 
milk be agitated by currents of air. In a re- 
cent lecture, Prof. Way, of England, sug- 
gests that a gentle, uniform motion might 
facilitate the rising of the butteraceous par- 
ticles ; but until some machinery is invented 
for this purpose, a safer rule is to keep the 
pans unmoved. We think, however, an oc- 
casional gentle tapping with a small stick 
upon the sides of the milk vessels, so as to 
jar the contents without agitating the sur- 
face, may hasten the more perfect separa- 
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perature of the room is kept low, the skim- 
ming should be deferred 30 to 40 hours, or 
longer if the milk remains sweet. The first 
skimming should be made before any sour- 
ing takes place. The cream is usually re- 
moved with a skimmer punctured with small 
holes. There is the objection to this, that 
the milk dripping through mingles the re- 
maining cream with the milk in the pan. 
This is avoided by using a tight skimmer 
having a straight edge. Some dairymen 
draw off the milk slowly through a small 
spiggot or tap in the bottom of the pan. 

14. Preserving the Cream.—We think it 
better to keep the cream in two portions, one 
consisting of that removed at the end of 24 
hours, and the other of that removed after 
souring and curdling has commenced. Let 
these two portions be churned separately. 
In this way a larger yield of butter will be 
secured, and the greater part of it will, other 
things being equal, be of a very superior 
quality. As milking is, or should be, done 
at regular intervals, a convenient plan is to 
draw a single chalk-mark upon all the pans 
in use at every milking, so that the number 
of marks upon any pan teljs at once how 
many milkings old it is. The cream should 
be kept in the coolest place possible until 
ready for churning. In warm weather the 
churning should take place very frequently, 
once in two or three days at longest, and 
while the cream is still sweet, always bear- 
ing in mind that the decay of any of the 
casein, which always takes place in connec- 
tion with souring, by so much deteriorates 
not only the taste, but especially the keeping 
quality of the butter. 





Corn Fopprr.—J. C. McGrew, of Smith- 
field, Jefferson Co., Ohio, writes the Ohio 
Farmer, that last season he sowed two acres 
of corn between the 10th and 20th of June, 
using two bushels of seéd to the acre, broad- 
cast and harrowed in. He cut it with a 
cradle, leaving a few stalks standing every 
few rods, for the purpose of tying the shocks 
to. After the fodder had become cured in 
the swaths, it was set up around the stand- 
ing stalks, and tied. Here it remained till 
perfectly dry, when it was hauled in and 
placed in a rick under a shed. Although he 
had not more than a half crop on account of 
the drouth, it fed 137 sheep two months and 
four days. 





Forty-nine farmers, or dairymen, in the 


single town of Streetsboro’, Portage County, 


Ohio, have 1,396 cows, or an average of 





tion and ascent of the cream. If the tem- 


about 70 each. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
THE WASTE PLACES OF THE FARM. 
DETAILS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


There are few farms, of any considerable 
dimensions, on which there are not found 
certain spots which, in their natural state, 
are almost wholly unproductive. Some- 
times these waste places are of such a char- 
acter that their recovery is well nigh hope- 
less, or at least the expense thereby incur- 
red would be so great as to forbid the at- 
tempt. In very many cases, however, by a 
little enterprize, and a trifling outlay of labor 
or capital, these neglected spots might not 
only be reclaimed so as to be serviceable, 
but they might even be transformed into the 
most profitable portions of the whole farm. 
_ More than all this, they may even furnish 
to the adjacent fields the elements of fertil- 
ity, and so defray the expense of their own 
improvement. ll this is true with regard 
to many thousands of acres of land, covered 
at present with useless bogs which, at best, 
only furnish a little coarse pasture in the 
few early days of spring, but during the rest 
of the year only yield a fruitful harvest of 
noxious weeds, musketoes and slimy rep- 
tiles. 

The localities referred to are, generally, 
deposits of vegetable matter, combined with 
the richest and finest particles of the soil 
washed from the surrounding hills. But in 
consequence of excessive moisture, these 
lands, until reclaimed, are cold and sour, and 
unfavorable to vegetation except of the 
coarsest kinds. 

It is, first of all, necessary to free the soil 
from the water with which it is saturated, 
and to get rid of the rank growth of bogs or 
bushes whereby such localities are com- 
monly so thickly overgrown. This, it must 
be confessed, is no easy matter; but re- 
quires considerable hard labor, or the use of 
some capital. The majority of farmers are 
frightened by these considerations, and so 
are deterred from seriously undertaking the 
much-needed improvement. Many, indeed, 
are wholly incredulous when assured that 
the elements of the highest fertility are treas. 
ured up in those places, which they have 
been accustomed to regard as hopelessly 
barren, so far as all useful vegetation is con- 
cerned. More correct notions with regard 
to this subject, however, are beginning to 
prevail, especially where agricultural papers 
are read, and where farmers begin to be im- 
patient of the despotic rule of ancient usage, 
and on the contrary begin to realize the ne- 
cessity of progress in their high and honor- 
able vocation. ‘ 

One successful experiment has a happy 
influence over a whole neighborhood, by 
awakening attention and leading others to 
imitation. Recorded results of such under- 
takings exert a like influence. Hence it is 
that the writer is moved to note a few par- 
ticulars with regard to his own experience. 
hoping that, in consequence, some spot now 
desolate, and the source of mischievous ma- 
laria, may be made to smile with fertility, 
and to minister to the wants of man and of 
beast. , 

It may be proper to premise that the wri- 


ter is not a farmer by profession, but is, at 
present, the occupant of a few acres over 
which he has. control, and which are subject 
to his management. In one of the lots on 
the premises there was a semi-circular piece 
of wet muck-swamp, overgrown thickly with 
formidable bogs, coarse weeds and bushes. 
The tract only contained an acre, or less; 
but it seemed a pity to suffer it to remain in 
its then useless condition, while it was evi- 
dent that it might be profitably reclaimed. 
Accordingly, two years ago last fall, I em- 
ployed a man, and opened a ditch on the 
lower or straight side of the piece. A cov- 
ered drain (filled with small stones) was then 
made on the side next to the up-land. The 
bogs were next cut off, gathered in heaps and 
burned, and the ashes scattered over the 
surface. Before the winter set in it was 
plowed—the operation being a difficult one, 
in consequence of the tough sod and the 
roots of the bogs remaining in the ground. 
These operations involved an expense of 
about $16. But, to balance the account, I 
had more than thirty loads of muck, of the 
best quality, from the open ditch, which was 
drawn up in the fall, and composted the fol- 
lowing spring with barn-yard manure. In 
the autumn this was applied to the adjacent 
lot, and the result was a good crop of rye 
from a rather poor, gravelly soil. 


I think that the increase of that single crop, 
considering the high price of grain last year, 
fully paid for the original outlay in the im- 
provements I had undertaken. 

In the spring of 1853 I undertook, myself, 
to cultivate a small corner—about the fourth 
part of an acre—of my reclaimed bog. The 
rest of the piece I assigned to a laboring 
man, on very liberal terms, on condition that 
he should thoroughly cultivate and subdue 
it. The season, however, in this region, 
was exceedingly wet, and from this cause, 
chiefly, he wholly neglected his portion af- 
ter it had been planted with potatoes. The 
ground was neither plowed nor hoed, and, 
as might have been expected, the crop was 
a failure, and my land was a perfect wilder- 
ness of rank weeds. But not so the small 
portion which was properly cared for. Not- 
withstanding the unfavorable character of 
the season, the products of that little corner, 
in potatoes, &c., were worth at least $12 
over and above the cost of cultivation. 


Nothing further was done with this piece 
of ground until about the first of July, last 
year, when I had it plowed. A peck anda 
half of buckwheat was sown upon the larg- 
est part of it, on the 6thof July. On the 
22d of July I sowed the remainder with flat 
turnips and ruta-bagas. It proved to be too 
late for the latter. The flat turnips, howev- 
er, grew finely. Notwithstanding the scorch- 
ing drouth, which spoiled crops in the adja- 
cent fields, in my muck ground vegetation 
advanced without any interruption. In pre- 
cisely 30 days from the time of sowing, I 
gathered radishes from this ground one ‘and 
a half inches in diameter. In the neighbor- 
hood, generally, buckwheat and turnips were 
a failure ; but I harvested 11 bushels of buck- 
wheat, and 60 bushels of turnips, notwith- 





standing the failure of my ruta-bagas. The 











account with this piece of ground last year 
stood as follows : 
DEBIT, 


To plowing and harrowing one day ........ «000082 00 
To 1} pecks of buckwheat, sown............0..00055 0 38 
To harvesting and threshing buckwheat ............ 1 25 
TO harvemiing CamMin’ 665. E55 E86. 5 i cade seis. 0 50 
Se indlelt BB ae "arc tesa ee $413 
CREDIT. 

To 11 bushels buckwheat, at $1 P bushel ......... $11 00 
To 60 bushels turnips, at 37; cents P bushel........ 22 50 
oe $33 50 

Deduct cost of cultivation... ........ccccevccessveces 413 
Leaving a clear profit Of .........ceeescseess $29 37 


from an acre which, before, was not.only 
worthless, but a nuisance. 


Having concluded last fall that my ground 
was not yet sufficiently drained, I employed 
a man to dig several small additional ditches, 
and to fill them with stones from the adja- 
cent lot. This involved a new outlay of 
about $7. But to set over against this, at 
the same time, I had the main ditch widened 
and deepened, and so obtained 40 loads of 
muck for my compost heap. This will more 
than pay for the fresh expense incurred. 

Ihad the ground plowed again last fall, 
and this spring found it in fine condition. 
Preparatory to planting, some of the largest 
clods were gathered into heaps and partially 
burned, and then scattered. About two- 
thirds of the piece was then immediately 
marked out and planted with potatoes, broom 
corn, squashes, &c. This was done on the 
15th of May. ‘The remainder, I have sown 
with carrots, beets, onions, &c. My seeds 
generally have come up very well, but just 
now this piece of ground is suffering in some 
degree from an.excess of moisture, the 
rains having recently been very frequent and 
copious. 

I hope, with the ordinary blessing of Prov- 
idence, to receive a large return for the labor 
bestowed upon this bit of reclaimed ground, 
the present year. It is my purpose to ap- 
prise you of the result. 

I think it not unlikely that some of your 
readers will be disposed to regard this as a 
small matter, and unworthy of the space it 
occupies in your paper; but, what has been 
done on a small scale, may be done on a 
larger one ; and if it is profitable to reclaim 
a single acre, it will be profitable to under- 
take the reclamation of a larger number. 

A FRIEND OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Ulster County, N. Y. 

[We are pleased to get just such details. 
Our space can not be better oecupied. They 
show what may be done, and how to do it. 
—Eb.] 


A Puiwayturoric Potato Deater.—The 
Terre Haute (Ind.) American relates an an- 
ecdote of a canal boat captain who brought 
a load of patatoes to market at that place, 
which is well worth repeating : 


He sold his potatoes at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per bushel, when the price 
in the town had been all along two dollars 
and twenty-five cents. Assoon as the spec- 
ulators heard of his low price, one of them 
broke for the boat to buy the load. He of- 
fered to take the whole cargo at the captain’s 
price, but that impracticable individual re- 
fused to sell, and thus lectured the specula- 
tor on the sin of “ forestalling ” the market : 
“Sir, I will not sell the potatoes to any 
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speculator or monopolizer—they were 
brought here for the use of persons with 
families, and not for gentlemen of your ilk.” 





For the American Agriculturist. 
DISH-WASHING—HOW TO FIND A SAVING WIFE 
i ee 

‘ Dish-washing,” by Minnie Myrtle, which 
appeared some weeks since, is a subject in- 
teresting to every family in our civilized 
country, where dish-washing goes on at least 
three times every day, from one year’s end 
to another, with perhaps a few exceptions— 
as in case of “old bachelors,” who are said 
to pack them away in the closet until next 
meal! just giving them.a “dry wash.” No 
fertile brain in New-England, or any where 
else, has yet invented a “‘dish-washer ;” at 


least I could find no model of one in the 
Patent Office at Washington, and so we must 
go on the old way, washing by hand. 

Minnie Myrtle begins altogether right. 
First the glasses, spoons and forks, and other 
silver, should be washed and rinsed, and 
nicely wiped on tea-cup towels ; then have 
two tubs with clean, soft water, a perfectly 
clean dish-cloth in the rinsing water, and if 
you have no “ draining box,” do not wait for 
the carpenter to make one, but just get a 
large-sized raisin-box, knock out the bottom, 
and nail five or six laths lengthwise, using 
the lath-nails, as they will not cause them to 
split. .Set the box on a sink, or waiter, to 
catch the water that drains off. When the 
plates are hastily passed through the hot 
water, after passing the clean cloth, or swab, 
over every one, place them in the box, let- 
ting them lean a little, and lapping over one 
another in the box until it is full. Take 
them out—they need no wiping; set them 
aside, and fill the box again, and soon all will 
be done. 

Minnie never puts her knife-handles in 
the water; it ruins them. Soit does. Just 
wash them, and wipe on a clean dish-cloth 
wrung out of hot water. She “hates brick- 
dust”. to clean knives. Then let her take a 
little anthracite coal-ashes, wet a small bit 
of coarse linen, rub off the black spots, and 
then polish with dry ashes. 

I agree with her about the milk-pails and 
pans, to be used for nothing else; and as to 
the bread-tray, we take an iron spoon and 
scrape Off all that sticks fast before we finish 
kneading the bread, which is soon done, and 
prevents waste. To impress the minds of 
the girls I have “brought up,” with the sin 
and folly of wasting, I tell them the story of 
the young man that wanted to marry a wife 
who would help him along in the world: 

The first house he went to, the man offer- 
ed to have the stranger’s horse put in the 
stable, but he declined, saying he had “a 
queer horse, that would not eat any thing 
but the scrapings of the dough-trough.” One 
of the girls said he could have plenty of that; 
and soon got him a bucketful. That was 
enough for him—she would not do. He 
went to another house, and said the same 
about the feed ; but the young lady said his 
horse would have to do without the scrap- 
ings, as she never left any to waste. Here 
he let the farmer put up his horse and gave 
him oats. He found a saving wife. 





Crops in Utster County, N. Y.—Rev. W. 
S. Moore of this County writes, under date 
of June 12: 


“The weather with us is very cool, and 
the ground is completely saturated by the 
late frequent and very copious rains. Since 
the rains, winter grain has improved won- 
fully. Early in the season the prospect for 
winter grain was very bad in this region. 


Indeed not a few pieces were hopelessly in- 
jured by the winter. Where this was not 
the case, there is now the promise of a fair 
crop. Grass remains short and backward, 
and I fear that the hay crop will be defect- 
ive. Oats are doing well. An unusual 
quantity of corn has been planted, but dur- 
ing the present cold and wet weather it is 
making little progress. Peach blossoms 
were generally killed in this section, but all 
other kinds of fruit promise well at the pres- 
ent time.” 





For the American Agriculturvst, 
CROPS -IN WESTCHESTER, PA. 
A BOY’S LETTER. 


-I[am now at school, at the New-Castle 
Institute, a very good school, by the way, 
and I will tell you a little of the crops here- 
abouts. 

From the present prospects, there will be 
large crops of both corn and wheat this sea- 
son, for the late rains have placed wheat 
out of danger of a drouth. I hear a good 
many complaints of the fly, in our State, in 
wheat, and worms in corn; soon after the 
latter was planted it became very dry, and 
the cut-worms laid whole fields in ruin, and 
many were planted over. 

Oats look well all over this part of the 
country, as far as I have seen or heard, and 
if we continue to have such copious showers, 
we will have large crops. 

I hope that our brightest anticipations of 
an abundant harvest may be realized, for al- 
most everything eatable is, or has been for 
months, extremely high. It need hardly be 
supposed that grain will go down to the old 
prices, until the termination of the war in 
Europe, and as the conflict is becoming eve- 
ry day more complicated, there are still en- 
couraging prospects for the farmer, and 
every one should endeavor to put every 
acre of landinto something. Any thing will 
pay in these times, when there are almost 
starvation prices. The demand must be 
supplied, and all depend upon the tillers of 
the soil. The fate of many depends upon 
the coming crops. I trust that the next 
winter will not find so many suffering fami- 
lies as there were last, and hope ample pro- 
vision will be made by the laborer for any 
thing that may turn up, and make hay while 


the sun shines. 
A DELAWARE FARMERS’ SON. 





MISSOURI CHALLENGES THE UNITED STATES, 
A MAMMOTH FARM. 


The undersigned, believing that their farm, 
situated seven miles south of St. Louis, Mo., 
is unequaled in point of variety, production 
and extent by any other in the United States, 
(though it has been in cultivation less than 
ten years,) challenge the whole Union to a 
competition for a grand Sweep Stake Pre- 
mium on the following conditions : 

Each person competing shall deposit Five 
Hundred Dollars, to be used as_ hereinafter 
specified. 

Entries of farms to be made prior to Au- 
gust Ist, 1855. 

A Committee toconsist of one person from 
each State in which any farm or farms shall 
be entered shall be selected by the Gover- 
nor of the respective States represented, 
whose duty, when so selected and notified 
by the Governor, shall be to proceed and vis- 
it each farm so entered during the months of 
September and October, and award the pre- 
mium to the owner of the farm which shall 
excel in these particulars, viz : 

Variety of Production ; 

Amount of Production; and 

Extent of Surface Cultivated. 


The premium shall consist of a service of 


posited by all the competitors after the ex- 
penses of the committee have been paid. 

We are anxious to let the world know 
what has been; and what can be done west 
of the Mississippi River, and make this offer 
in good faith, and with a full determination 
to carry it out. 

All necessary preliminary arrangements 
will be made in a liberal manner. Who-will 
enter the list? Communications with refer- 
ence to the above may be made directly to 
us at St. Louis, or to E. Abbott, Esq., Editor 
of the Valley Farmer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pledging ourselves that all such shall meet 
with prompt and respectful attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1855. " 


: —_—e— 
Of the above farm we give the following 
particulars from the Valley Farmer: 


The Sigerson farm is situated south of the 
river De Peres, in what is known as the 
Carondelet Common Fields, and consists of 
one thousand acres, all under fence and 
nearly all in cultivation. When the com- 
mencement was made there, about ten years 
ago, the whole tract was covered with a 
stout growth of black jack, hickory, hazle, 
&c. The Gravois runs through the entire 
tract, diagonally from south-east to north- 
west, affording abundance of water for stock. 
The ground is quite undulating and on it are 
found numerous sink holes, through which 
the water drains off by subterranean pas- 
sages in the limestone ledge which underlies 
the whole section into the Mississippi river. 
The soil is a rich sandy loam, very deep, 
upon a clay sub-soil, and on being worked 
becomes very friable and is easily pulverized. 
It is admirably adapted to the growth of fruit 
and also, corn, wheat, potatoes—in fact 
everything cultivated in this region. 

They have now an apple and peach or- 
chard in bearing of over 160 acres, embrac- 
ing some 40,000 trees ; they have 5,000 pear 
trees in bearing, besides nectarines apricots, 
cherries, plums, quinces, &c.,in great num- 
bers. They have 200 acres of meadow, 60 
acres of wheat, the finest we have seen this’ 
season ; 60 acres of oats; 100 acres devoted 
to the nursery, in which they have this year 
planted about five bushels of apple seeds, 
and thirty bushels of peach stones; they 
have in it 50,000 budded peach trees, which 
will be ready for sale this fall; a larger 
quantity of apples; 300,000 grape .cuttings ; 
30,000 evergreens, besides large quantities of 
quinces, pears, &c., as well as ornamental 
and shade trees, roses, dahlias, and every va- 
riety of hardy and exotic flower and shrub. 
They have twenty-five acres of strawberries, 
from which they have daily gathered from 
one to two hundred gallons of fruit for two 
weeks past. ; 
Besides supplying a large amount of fruit 
for the St. Louis market, the Messrs. Siger- 
son are intending this yearto send large 
quantities to Chicago, Millwaukie, Galena, 
and other cities north of us. By our rail- 
road facilities this can now be accomplished 
so as tocontribute vastly to the comfort of 
our northern neighbors and be a source of 
profit to the enterprizing men engaged in it. 
They expect to have from twenty to thirty 
thousand bushels of peaches to dispose of 
this season. 

The force employed to carry on this vast 
concern, varies according to the season, 
from thirty to fifty men. They have resid- 
ing on their place about eight men who have 
families, to whom they furnish a comforta- 
ble home, a garden plat, fire wood, pasturage 
for a cow, and pay them twenty dollars per 
month, the men boarding themselves. Sin- 
gle men are boarded by the proprietors and 
paid from twelve to fifteen dollars per month. 





plate, to be purchased with the money de- 








We were much interested in the appear- 
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ance of the giant growth of wheat in the 
midst oflarge trees ; in the natural blue grass 
pasture; the nine miles of Osage Orange 
hedge, most of it a perfect barrier to all kinds 
of intruders; the magnificent evergreen 
hedge ; the luxuriant clover, and, above all. 
the neatness and order characterizing the 
whole concern, in which respect a vast im- 
provement has been made since our previous 
visits. Nor ought we to ont to mention 
the valuable stock belonging to the farm. 
We particularly noticed four two year’s old 
heifers brought from Kentucky—animals 
that can not easily be beaten, also a pair of 
mares heavy with foal, which were really 
splendid animals. We noticed many other 


.fine animals, which we can not particularize. 


The Sigersons are firm believers in the 
efficacy of deep plowing and thorough culti- 
vation, and act upon the principle that what- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well ; accordingly they put the plow down 
to its beam, and frequently put in the spade 
so as to pulverize fully two feet deep. The 
weeds are also, we notice, kept in subjection. 

The success ofthis enterprise, so highly 
creditable to the proprietors, and of which 
our city and State has just cause to be proud, 
has demonstrated one thing from which the 
people of both the north and the south 
should receive instruction. It is often said 
by over-zealous persons at the north, who 
know but little about the actual condition of 
things in the Slave States, that white labor- 
ers can not live in a Slave community ; that 
the tendency of the institution of slavery is 
to drive away all intelligent free laborers, 
&c., &.; yet hereis, ina slave State, the larg 
est farm in the Union, and one which is 
making more money for its owners than any 
other, operated entirely by free labor, there 
never having been a slave employed on the 
place, and a better, more respectable and 
intelligent set of men can not be found em- 
ployed in any place in the Union. 

One thing more we would notice in con- 
eluding our remarks upon this establishment, 
and that is that over the entrance gate to the 
place is placed a signto the effect that no 
business visitors are admitted on the Sabbath. 
The Scripture says, ‘“‘ They that honor me 
I will honor.” 

We would call the attention of those who 
think that this farm can be beat, to Messrs. 
Sigersons’ proposition, which we hope will 
be extensively copied by our brethern of the 
press. 


Tue Boy Farmers.—A Paris (Me.) paper 
tells a good story of two boys, one 13, and 
the other 11, who on account of the sickness 
of their father, was left to work the farm. 
They thoroughly plowed and cross-plowed 
three acres of rather rough ground, which 
they then sowed, and then harrowed it three 
times over. They also assisted in clearing 
one acre of new land, which was sown with 
wheat. It grew well especially that first 
sown, but at harvest the father being still 
sick, there was none to gather the grain but 
those two little lads. Having neither 
strength or skill to use the cradle, they 
grasped the sickle with a resolute hand, 
and reaping what they could each day, per- 
severed until the whole four acres was thus 
harvested by them alone. The produce of 
this crop would command in market $135, and 
they did a good deal of work on the farm be- 
side. This shows what boys can do if they 
really set about it, and make work of work, 
and play of play—not trying to do both at 
once. 


The study of the fashions is the only lit- 
erature of many women. .- 











_ In man’s works, as in those of nature, the 
intention is the great thing to be studied. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
VITALITY OF SPANISH MOSS. 


Sai 

The number of American Agriculturist of 
May 10, page 137, under “ Vitality of Span- 
ish Moss,” invites examination. I take the 
position as I have ever done, that this moss 
is Strictly an air plant, that it derives no sap, 
nor “ex necessitate rei,” from necessity, 
moisture from a growing tree or bark of a 
dead one. I inclose you two sprigs that you 
may be convinced. You will see the thread 
as it were, which attaches joints, is dead, 
yet from the joints may spring alive con- 
necting link to next joint. If moisture or 
nourishment was necessary from trees or 
any substance on which it hangs, how does 
it pass through the dead moss—exactly like 
that of commerce if divested of covering, 
which you will see some of these are. 
These specimens came froma dead plum 
tree (native to our woods), and from a sprig 
gg large as my pen, hanging down two 

eet. 

I have seen live moss on the worm fence, 
on tall stumps, limbs of trees, and on the 
telegraph wire—pretty near your idea of a 
‘“* crowbar.” 

I believe it will soon die on dead timber, or 
iron, not because it does not receive its 
proper nourishment from them, but because 
exposed to the sun and drying winds; where- 
as, if.in a shade as dense as growing trees, 
it would live. I have discussed this subject 
with our folks here, who have seen this 
moss daily all their lives, and have convinced 
them by demonstrations. M. W. Pxt.uips. 

Epwarps, Miss., May 25, 1555. 

The specimens above alluded to were over 
two weeks on the way, and had become so 
dry that we could not distinguish the living 
from the dead portion, but we have seen 
large bunches of the moss hanging from 
trees where a foot or more of the portion 
next the supporting tree was to all appear- 
ance dead and dry. We have also seen 
large masses of living moss upon dead trees 
in the forests of Louisania, and, some years 
since, had come to the conclusion that this 
was essentially an air plant, not dependent 
upon any other plant for sustenance. But we 
have recently conversed with those who 
have resided at the south, and had much bet- 
ter opportunity for observation than our- 
selves, who hold a contrary opinion. They 
contend that no plant can grow without a 
supply of mineral constituents. Where 
the supporting tree is dead, and the sap has 
ceased to circulate, and especially where the 
connecting part of the plant is dead, they 
believe that the decay of the lower por- 
tions of the moss supplies the living or 
growing part with the necessary mineral 
constituents. ‘ 

This is an interestiug question. Does this, 
or does any plant grow without the presence 
of mineral elements? We have seen no 
analysis of this plant. Does, or does not its 
hair-like or wiry thread depend upon silica, 
similar to what is asserted of the hair of 
animals, the external coating of straw, &c.? 
If our laboratory was now in operation, we 
would ask some one to send us a good clean 
specimen for analysis. ‘The moss found in 
our market has been too much handled to 
furnish proper specimens for examination. 
Besides, its bark or outer covering has been 
removed. Will not some good chemist in 
one of the States where this plant grows, 
make a thorough examination, by burning 
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it to ascertain, whether it leaves an ash; and 
if it does leave one on burning determine its 
character? In the meantime we invite a 
further discussion of this subject, keeping in 
mind what is said of the decaying part as a 
source of mineral elements for the growing 
portions. 





ACTIVITY IS NOT ALWAYS ENERGY. 
Thue 

There are men whose failure to succeed 
in life is a problem to their friends as_ well 
as to themselves. They are industrious, 
prudent, economical, yet all to no purpose ; 
and after a long life of striving, old age finds 
them still poor. They complain of ill-luck. 
They say fate is always against them. But 
the truth is, they miscarry because they have 
mistaken mere activity for energy. Con- 
founding two things essentially distinct, they 
have supposed that, if they were always 
busy, they would be advancing their fortunes. 
They have forgotten that misdirected labor 
is a waste of activity. The person who 
would succeed in life, is like a marksman 
firing at a target—his, shots, if they miss 
the board, are but a waste of powder ; to be 
of any service at all,they must tell in the 
bull’s eye, or near. So, inthe great game 
of life, what a man does must be made to 
count, or it may almost as well be left undone. 
The idle warrior, cut froma shingle, who 
fights the air on the top of a weather-cock, 
instead of being made to turn some machine 
commensurate with his strength, is not more 
worthless than the mere active man, who, 
though busy from sunrise to sunset, dissi- 
pates his labor on trifles, when he ought 
Hr mem to concentrate it on some great 
end. 

Everybody knows some one in his circle 
of acqaintances who, though always active, 
has this want of energy. The distemper, if 
we may call it such, exhibits itself in various 
ways. In some cases, the man has merely 
an executive faculty, when he should have a 
directing one ; in other language, he makes 
a capital clerk for himself, when he ought to 
be doing the thinking of the business. In 
other cases, what is done is either not done 
at the right time, orin the right way. Some- 
times there is no distinction made between 
objects of differing magnitudes, but as much 
labor is bestowed on a trivial affair as on a 
matter of vast moment. Energy, correctly 
understood, is activity proportioned to the 
end. Napoleon would often, when on a 
campaign, remain for days without taking off 
his clothes, now galloping from point to 
point, now detailing dispatches, now study- 
ing maps. But his periods of repose, when 
the crisis was over, were generally as pro- 
tracted as his exertions had been. He has 
been known to sleep for eighteen hours on a 
stretch. Second rate men, your slaves of 
tape and routine, while they would come 
short of the great Emperor’s superhuman 
labors, would have thought themselves lost 
beyond hope, if they imitated what they call 
his indolence. They are capital illustrations 
of activity, keeping up their monotonous 
jog-trot forever, while Napoleon, with his 
gigantic industry, alternating such apparent 
idleness, is as striking an example of energy. 

We do not mean to imply that chronic in- 
dolence, if relieved occasionally by spas- 
modic fits of industry, is to be recommended. 
Men, who have this character, run into the 
opposite extreme from that which we have 
been stigmatizing, and fail as invariably of 
winning success in life. To call their occa- 
sional periods of application energy, is asad 
misnomer. Such persons, indeed, are but 
civilized savages, so to speak, vagabonds at 
heart in their secret hatred of work, and 
only resorting to labor occasionally, like the 
wild Indian, who after lying for weeks about 
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his hut, is roused by sheer hunger, and starts 
off on a hunting excursion. 

Real energy is persevering, steady, disci- 
plined. It never either loses sight of the 
end to be accomplished, nor intermits its ex- 
ertions while there is a possibility of suc- 
cess. Napoleon, inthe plain of Champagpe, 
sometimes fighting two battles in one day, 
first defeating the Russians, and then turning 
on the Austrians, is an illustration of this 
energy. The Duke of Brunswick, dwadling 
away precious time when he invaded France 
at the outbreak of the first revolution, is an 
example to the contrary. Activity beats 
about a cover like an untrained dog, never 
lighting on the covey. Energy goes straight 
to the bird.—Cotton Planter. 


CUT FOOD—FEEDING COB MEAL, TURNIPS, &C. 
athens 

At the stated meeting, (May 2nd,) of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, some discussion arose upon feeding. 
The following extracts we make from a re- 
port in the Philadelphia Florist : 


Mr. C. W. Harrison , , The object in 
view ought to be well considered beforehand, 
whether it was to fatten, to improve the se- 
cretion of milk, or to keep our animals in a 
condition to produce the most perfect prog- 
eny, and the kind of food adapted according- 
ly. Not only was the kind but the state of 
the food important. Persons differed as to 
size of food, many preferred feeding cut hay, 
others recommended hay uncut, he inclined 
to the latter opinion. Uncut hay was longer 
retained by the animal, and its nutritious 
portions more fully extracted; he knew this 
was opposed to the general practice. When 
hay was fed with ground food it of course 
must be cut, or it would be wasted. 

Mr. A. W. Spangler stated that all good 
practice, especially in England, was opposed 
to the views just expressed. The great 
complaint among stable-keepers and omni- 
bus men was, that they could not obtain ma- 
chines to cut shortenough. The finer it was 
cut, the better, and less was trampled under 
foot. — 

Mr. Isaac Pearson had not used much cut 
hay, he fed with wheat chaff mixed with cut 
rutabaga turnips, and was well satisfied with 
the result. 

Mr. Owen Sheridan carefully saved all his 
wheat chaff, and used it mixed with ground 
corn andcob. New horses sometimes re- 
fused it at first, but they soon became accus- 
tomed to it, and thrived on it. 

Mr. John S. Haines had used ground cob 
and corn for twelve years. His mill ground 
the cob finer than the grain. He moistened 
his mixture before feeding with it. 

Dr. Elwyn approved of cob food for both 
horses and cattle. The cob and grain ground 
up together. The plump condition of cattle 
thus treated attested their perfect health. 

Dr. C. R. King objected to the opinion 
that cut hay was less perfectly digested be- 
cause of its not being retained by the animal 
sufficiently long; with ruminating animals, 
this of course was impossible, and even with 
horses he thought the statement inadmissi- 
ble. It was true economy to moisten cut 
food. 

The Chair used Indian corn and cob ground 
together, soaking before grinding. His 
practice was to feed horned cattle with a 
large proportion of roots. He sowed down, 
all his cultivated ground as soon as possible 
after the removal of the summer crop, with 
turnips, the flat topped variety, which pro- 
duces but little leaf. He gathered the tur- 
nips, leaves and all, threw the loads in rows 
on the barn floor and covered them with corn 
fodder, which in ordinary seasons keeps out 
the frost without earth covering ; he begins 








to use from one end of a row, closing up 
carefully. In course of time the small 
amount of tops may become a little slimy, 
but not to an extent sufficient to cause them 
to be refused by cattle. The advantage of a 
mixture of roots with the fodder had always 
been evident in the fine condition of the 
stock in the spring. 

Mr. 8. C. Willits had always found that 
turnips stored with the tops on, would heat 
and putrify. He did not regard turnips as a 
desirable food for stock, but rutabagas were 
much better than white turnips. The bulk 
of food was enormous; much of it was 
water. 

Dr. King stated that the turnip contained 
principles which were not to be found in 
corn fodder and dry food. It was sometimes 
an advantage to enlarge the bulk of food, 
even if the increase in bulk were not di- 
gested. 

Mr. Isaac Newton agreed with the last 
statement, the cob was not so nutritious as 
the corn, yet it was true economy to grind 
them and feed them together, the grain alone 
was too heating. The ground cob kept 
down fever. 





MILLET CULTURE. 

In 1851 I had a dairy of forty five cows, 
and having been obliged the year before to 
buy most of my fodder for a dairy of about 
the same number, J cast about to see if | 
could not find something that I could raise in 
the place of hay that I could keep my cows 
on, and keep them in good condition, and at 
the same time get a good supply of milk from 
them for market (as milk dairying was my 
business). I sowed corn and found it an ex- 
cellent substitute; but to keep so many 
cows onit required too much labor, and 
after mid-winter it became too dry and harsh, 
and did not give much milk. In ’51, lsowed 
four acres of millet (four quarts per acre) 
the 16th of June, and had as much fodder as 
from any eight acres of grass that year—and 
it was a goud year for hay. I have raised 
from four to eight acres every year since, 
and have invariably had good crops of not 
only fodder or hay, or straw equal to as many 
tuns of the best timothy hay, but from 
twenty to thirty bushels of seed to the acre, 
equal to as many bushels of corn to feed to 
any kind of domestic animals. I feed most 
of my seed, after having it ground, to milk 
cows, preferring it to Indian meal, as mak- 
ing more milk and of as rich quality. The 
last season I had six acres of millet which 
has been worth more than $50 per acre, or 
$300 for the six acres. I have fed thirty- 
five cows on the straw since the 25th of Jan- 
uary, and have enough left to last until the 
ist of May, and got 120 bushels of seed from 
the lot. The ripest of the seed, some sixty 
bushels, I have sold for seed, and the balance 
Iam now feeding to my horses, and find 
they do as wellon the meal put on cut hay 
and straw as they did when I fed an equal 
quantity of corn and oat-meal. 

Now for the manner of raising it: I have 
raised it on green sward, turned over at my 
convenience any time in the fall or in the 
spring up to the time of sowing ; I then har- 
row until mellow, then put on from twelve 
to eighteen quarts of seed per acre, and as 
much fine manure as I can spare, from five 
to fifteen good wagon loads per acre, and 
sow about the middle of June, and. I am sure 
to have double the amount of hay that the 
same land in similar condition would pro- 
duce inmeadow. It will stand the drouth 
better than any other croplI ever raised; 
in fact, it wants hot, dry weather for it to 
grow in; if it is moist enough for it to come 
up, there is but little danger, as the last two 
years have proved. After the seed is sown 
and well dragged or cultivated, the ground 





should be well rolled, as we get a good deal 
of dry weather about that time, and if not 
rolled it may be too dry for the seed to grow; 
but after it is once up, I think there is but 
little danger of the failure of a crop. The 
time of cutting that I have practiced is, as 
soon as I get through with my oats—say the 
last of August, or when about half of the 
heads have seed matured enough to grow. 
The stalk will be green and full of juice. I 
cradle it, let it lay one or two days to wilt, 
and stack itup asI do oats, put ona cap, 
and let it cure in the stack ; it will then be as 
bright as the best toppings of corn, and any 
animal will eat it as readily as any other 
forage.—T. B. Sueparp, in Genesee Farmer. 


Horticultural Department, 
BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JUNE EXHIBITION. 

The monthly exhibition of this active as- 
sociation was held, as announced, on Friday, 
the 15th inst. The display exceeded our 
expectations. We made our observations 
before the judges had examined the various 
articles, and of course could not get the 
names of the exhibitors. The premium list 
below will indicate the principal exhibitors. 
Of Roses, none could have asked for more 
of them, or for greater variety, or better ar- 
rangement. Of Fuchsias, we do not call to 
‘mind any better display that we have wit- 
nessed in this country. Several of these 
were shown by Mr. John B. King. There 
were quite a number of beautiful Gloxinias 
and Calceolarias, and also of Ixorias, includ- 
ing a large specimen of Ixoria cocinia. We 
noticed an excellent Erica Bothwelliana 
very large specimens of Begonia argyrostig- 
ma, Eugenia Jambos, Stephenatos floribun- 
da, &c. 

A large Cissus discolor, in excellent train- 
ing, attracted a good deal of attention. The 
thorny Euphorbia splendens, with lingering 
specimens of its beautiful flowers, threw all 
we have said of Osage Orange for hedges 
into the shade, until we called.to: mind that 
our impenetrable flower-crowned fence 
would require the shelter of a heated, longi- 
tudinal crystal palace to protect it during 
winter. Were this a hardy plant, nothing 
could exceed it for hedging purposes, for a 
row of plants three feet distant from each 
other would defy the passage of man or 
beast. 

There were not as many strawberries as 
we expected, but the half-dozen or so plates 
exhibited were magnificent. We measured 
a number of the berries, and found some of 
them four inches in the largest circumfer- 
ence, while the average size was not less 
than three inches. They were not named, 
but we believe the best specimens were the 
Iowa Mammoth and Scheeke’s Staminate. 
Mr. John B. King, and E. Decker, (garden- 
er to Mr. J.Q. Jones, of Staten Island,) were 
the only exhibitors whose names we learned. 

Wm. Chorlton (gardener to Mr. J. C. 
Greene, of Staten Island,) had a very excel- 
lent show of hot-house grapes, consisting of 
eight varieties—Cannon Hall Muscat, Mus- 
cat Alexandria, Black Hamburg, Grizzly 
Frentignan, White Tokay, White Frontig- 
nan, Chasselas Fontainbleau, and Rose Chas- 
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selas. The clusters were very large of some 
of the first named, the Cannon Hall Muscat 
especially, were the finest clusters we have 
ever seen. We were sorry Mr. Chorlton 
did not have the expected opportunity of 
competing with several grape cultivators 
from Massachusetts and elsewhere. 

Cauliflowers were represented by several 
large, well developed heads. We noticed 
two full plates of large gooseéberries, one of 
cherries, &c. But we have not space for 
further particulars. The exhibition was 
well attended, especially in the evening, by 
an admiring and appreciative crowd of vis- 
itors. Such shows, occurring monthly, can 
not fail to develop and foster a taste for the 
pure and beautiful among all classes ; and, 
when the Hunt Botanical Garden shall have 
got well under way, Brooklyn will stand at 
the head of the Horticultural cities on this 
continent. 

PREMIUMS. 

Plants in Pots.—Best seven hot and green- 
house plants in bloom, (aspecial premium by 
Thomas Hunt,) $10; to Alexander Gordon, 
gardener to E. Hoyt. Second best seven, $5; 
to Martin Collopy, gardener to J. H. Pren- 
tice. Best three Fuchsias $3 ; to Alexander 
Frazer, gardener to D. Perkins and A. Large. 
Best four Calceolarias—a special premium 
by Mr. J. E. Rauch—$3 ; to George Hamlin, 
gardener to W. C. Langley. Second best, 
$2; to the same. 

Fruits.—Best two bunches of hot-house 
Grapes, (white,) a special premium by M. 
Brandegee, $3 ; to Wm. Charlton, gardener 
to J.C. Greene. Best two bunches of hot- 
house grapes, (black,) a special premium by 
H. J. Brandegee $3; tothe same. Best dish 
of Strawberries, $2; to E. Decker, gardener 
to J. Q. Jones. Best Cherries, one pound, 
$1; Mrs. Devin. A special premium for the 
best Currants was awarded to E. Decker. 

Vegetables.—Best display of Vegetables, 
E. Decker. Special premiums to Alexander 
Gordon and Martin Collopy. 

Cut Flowers.—Best display of Cut Roses 
—a special premium—by Thos. Hunt, $5, M. 
Donadi, florist, Astoria. Second best dis- 
play of Cut Roses, $3, Daniel Ball, florist, 
New-York. Best 12 varieties Perpetual 
Roses, $5, Donadi. Second best do. do., $2, 
Henry Hudson, gardener to Fred. Griffin. 
Best 12 varieties Bengal, Bourbon, Tea and 
Noisette Roses, $3, Donadi. Second best 
do. do. do. do., $2, Geo. Hamlyn. Best 12 
varieties Moss and other Hardy Roses, not 
named, $3, James Weir, florist, Bay Ridge. 
Second best do. do. do., $2, Donadi. Best 
basket of Flowers, a special premium by A. 
J. S. Degrauw, $5, Richard Renton, florist, 
Erooklyn. Second best do., $3, Wm. Poin- 
ter, florist, Brooklyn. Best pair Hand Bou- 

uets, a special premium by W. S. Dunham, 

5, Miss Maggie Dunham, daughter of W. S. 
Dunham. Best Parlor Bouquet, $3, James 
Weir. Second best do., $2, D. Murphy, gar- 
dener to J. L. T. Stranahan. ‘ 


We did not obtain the list of special pre- 
miums of which there were several we be- 
lieve. 





Jeremiah Mason said, “ Unless a man oc- 
casionally tax his faculties to the utmost, 
they will soon begin to fail.” President 
John Adams said to Mr. Quincy, who found 
him reading Cicero, “ It is with an old man 
as with and old horse ; if you wish to get 
any work out of him, you must work him all 
the time.”” These two rules, so far as intel- 
lect is concerned, contain the secret of a 
green and vigorous old age. - 


PARKS IN THE CITIES OF NEW-YORK. 
THE GREAT CFNTRAL PARK. 


When the time shall come that enterpris- 
ing men on the desert shall inclose one of the 
oases fora pleasure ground, there will be a 
propriety in designating it as—Mungo Park. 
Before adventure and enterprise shall have 
gone thus far, the labors of our commission- 
ers will have been completed, and this city 
will possess a park, one that will realize all 
that its friends have uttered in favor of the 
project, and one at which howsoever hearti- 
ly this generation may scold, the New-York 
of the next century will prize beyond any 
other remembrance of our day. ‘The emi- 
nent and honorable gentlemen who are now 
engaged in the labor of averaging the titles 
and conveyances necessary for adjustment, 
before the people shall possess their own, 
are of those whose highest object it is to do 
that important work so well that their names 
shall be identified with its complete success. 
Gov. Bradish, to whom all the pleasure 
grounds of European cities are familiar, 
means that this emerald, in rock-settling, shall 
be worthy of admiration even from those to 
whom the great parks of London and Vienna 
are familiar. 

And strange it is, that only in New-York, 
in the great Metropolis, where land has 
value, so that a ward could almost be suita- 
ble barter for a western State sovereignty as 
it is, only in this costly latitude has there 
been any effort to forma park. Itisa truth 
which is sadly proved by looking over our 
sister cities. Brooklynis not enumerated, 
because that is so soon to be a section of 
New-York as to be included in it; and even 
Brooklyn, or its latest annexation, Williams- 
pargh, has but scanty thought of furnishing 
the future. There was commotion enough 
made concerning Washington park, in its in- 
ception, to frighten from further effort for a 
century. The dead in Brooklyn offer amid 
their marble record the scenes that soothe 
even while they sadden. 

Albany took a clay hill, tough, dark, blue 
clay, and by coaxing the State, which in 
those days was as penurious as upon similar 
requests it would now be princely, and by 
teazing the owners of adjacent lots, who 
were incredulous asto future value—by all 
this, by bringing soil thither, sand and loam, 
even as the earth was brought to the vine- 
yards of Metternich, in panniers onthe backs 
of men and women—in this way, what are 
called the Capitol park and the Academy 
park have been formed. 

Admirable success has attended the effort 
at foliage, and in mid-summer even the Capi- 
tol itself is secluded behind the luxuriant 
trees. No park work has been done under 
greater disadvantages, for a more black plain 
of clay than was this in the commencement, 
could not be found. It was the favorite 
place for the summary hangings of Collonial 
and Revolutionary days. Political strangu- 
lation now takes place within the walls ofthe 
Capitol. 

But in truth, Albany has no park, for the 
whole area of its open grounds would not be 
thought excessive for the lawn of a gentle- 
man’s country house; nor is its energetic 
neighbor, Troy, more favored. 

And as for Schenectady, unless the do- 
main of Dr. Nott be so designated, it has 
nothing but its streets—one or two of them 
rural and quiet enough for a meditative man’s 
musings. There is, it is true, a noble prom- 
enade near the College, and beneath the 
grove adjacant I have heard, while a superb 
sunset was kindling the western sky with 
peculiar splendor, the words of eloquence 
from Wright, and Doane, and Potter, and 
Spencer, such as Oxford might have aroused 
itself to hear. 

Has Utica a Park? It has fine broad ave- 








hues, and there is space and verge enough 
for the pure rushing of the life-breathing 
winds; but since the day of Fort Schuyler 
even until now, when so many prosperous 
thousands gather around the old Fort’s site, 
I can not find that there have been spared 
fronr the builder any extent of pleasure 
grounds. 

And it is even thus of Auburn—more ex- 
cusable here, however, as so much of pleas- 
ant gardens surround these pleasant homes, 
so that in visiting the elegant dwellings of 
Governor Seward, and Mr. Christopher Mor- 
gan, and others, the transition is easy from 
the ornament of the house to the luxuriance 
of the field. 

Rochester has near to its Cemetery with 
such admirable judgement placed in such 
ease of approach as that it may find the step 
of the wanderer easy of access, even from 
the town’s busy center—and here there is 
beauty of rural form, and space abundant; 
but yet it is among the tombs. Inand about 
its dwellings of the living, Rochester has re- 
served but little, if any, of open area. 

That city of Inland Seas—Buffalo—most 
like New-York in all its commercial move- 
ments, has been so accustomed to consider 
every foot of ground precious, that it has 
forgotten that there isa time to breathe and 
rest, as well as to labor. It has noble op- 
portunity for pleasure ground and park upon 
the water side, so that the whole panorama 
of the lake and its commerce would be in 
view. Nor is it yet too late for such good 
work to be done, and taste, and opulence and 
enterprise are finding permanent home in 
this great Western City. 

London has held its great parks since the 
days of that termagant old king—Harry the 
VilIl—a monarch who scolded out more good 
than other sovereigns now by persuasion. 
When Hyde belonged to the Abbot ot St. 
Peter, it may have rejoiced the demure 
dwellers of his monastery at Westminister, 
but itdid not promise muchfor the people. 
It was fortunate for the citizens of the 
World’s Metropolis that this Eighth Harry 
was not so intently occupied with brief love 
and quicker anger of the Katherines, but that 
he liked the chase of partridge, and pheas- 
ant, and heron, so well, that he preserved for 
his hunt, the parks. 

A simple taste, and a less royal lineage, 
must secure our own great park. It shall be 
the gift of this century of New-Yorkers to the 
next, for it will be by the long and slow, but 
inevitable process of many years, that hiil- 
side, and vale, and plain, an terrace, and 
mound, shall be shadowed by the huge and 
brave trees. When it shall have been de- 
clared officially, the park, then comes its 
severe trial, for then shall issue out upon it 
all manner of experimenters and essayists in 
landscape. 

I have already heard it declared that there 
must be a general leveling of all the rocks! 
Doubtless the crags must be crushed, after- 
wards to be rebuilt, as did our romantic 
neighbor of the Bowling Green, piles of very 
ludicrous shelvings. Perhaps there may be 
good sense to save this great area of surface 
from invasions of men, who, not being able 
to see what is really beautiful, go to work to 
create it. Let not our new park be included 
among the spoils. 

With due humility towards our associate, 
venturing on a field he has won so well, I 
would ask our Honorable Commissioners 
Bradish, Kent, and their worthy associates, to 
let us remember them as Anthony uttered of 
Cesar : 
; as all his walks, 

His private arbors, and new planted orchards, 

On that side Tiber, he hath left them you 

And to your heirs forever, common pleasures 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves ” 
[SENTINEL, in N. ¥. Courie~ § Enquirer. 
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THE APPLE BORER. 
—_e— 

The impression has been prevalent, es- 
pecially at the West, that little need be 
feared from the Apple Borer. And for this 
reason among others, this apparently insig- 
nificant insect, has been stealing a march on 
us, which has resulted in great damage. 
We learn from different quarters that its 
ravages have been terrible. 

A few facts may serve to put this matter 
fairly before the fruit growers among our 
readers, 

In the fall of 1854, a gentleman of our 
acquaintance, an amateur in gardening, re- 
marked to a friend that nearly one-half of 
his apple-trees were attacked, and that sev- 
eral of them were past cure. He advised 
his friend too look about the roots of his 
trees, and see whether they were not in- 
fested too. His friend followed his advice, 
but found none. This spring, however, the 
friend examined his trees more carefully, and 
found to his dismay, a large proportion of 
his apple-trees seriously damaged. He 
found too, that beyond all doubt, the borer 
had begun its ravages years ago, and that 
they had multiplied greatly in his trees, 
while he was congratulating himself on his 
imaginary exemption from them. 

Another fact shows the same state of 
things. A nurseryman, doing an extensive 
business in a neighboring county, found, on 
examining his young apple-trees this spring, 
that in some parts of his grounds, eight in 
ten of allof them were hopelessly ruined by 
the borer. 

Another gentleman has told us that a con- 
siderable number of his young apple-trees, 
and some mountain ash-trees on his grounds 
are greatly injured or lost, in the same way. 

These facts and many others like them 
should startle every one who has planted a 
tree, and who would not have his hopes 
blasted in consequence of inadvertance or 
misinformation. We must give battle to 
this insidious and destructive insect at once, 
or thousands of dollars of loss will be suf- 
fered by the nurserymen, and fruit-growers 
of the. West, ina very short time. Indeed, 
we think we should not be far wrong, were 
we to say that among the fifty thousand 
readers of the Farmer, thousands of dollars 
have been already lost, within the last three 
years by the ravages of the borer. 

If these things are so, our readers’ will 
permit us‘to make afew remarks on the 
natural history of the borer; and on some 
other matters which may throw light on the 
best mode of resisting its attacks. The sea- 
son too, is at hand when the insect com- 
mences its work of destruction ; and it seems 
peculiarly fit that attention should be turned 
to the matter now. . 

What is the Borer? The borer is the lar- 
va, or grub which is hatched from the egg of 
a beetle, belonging to the family of Bupres- 
tide, or Buprestians. The beetle itself is 
about half an inch long, with brown and 
white stripes, and flies at night. 

When does it lay its Eggs? In the latter 
part of May, and first part of June, it pierces 
the bark of the tree with its spear, and de- 
posits its eggs under the bark. This it does 
near the root of the tree, in perhaps the 
greater number of cases, especially in small 
trees. Indeed some writers, whose obser- 
vations seem to have been confined to one or 
two classes of operations performed by the 
beetle, state that it deposits its eggs only at 
the root of the tree. This is a mistake. We 
have dug them within the last few weeks, 
from all parts of the trunk, from the ground 
tu the branches ; they seem to havea special 
liking for those parts of the tree which are 
decayed. On the south-west side of the tree 
where the sun has scorched the bark or the 
wood beneath; also where the bark hasbeen 
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bruised by cattle, or in any other way ; also 
where the tree is naturally weak, and shows 
signs of early withering and death—wherev- 
er any or all these inducements are offered, 
the beetle seems quite ready to accept the in- 
vitation, and make its investment. Let no 
one imagine, therefore, that his trees are free 
from the borer, because he finds none about 
the roots; let him examine all parts of the 
trunk carefully and especially the weak, 
wounded or decayed parts. He may find 
them in any of these portions of the tree. 

Appearance of the grub, and way of doin 
its work. The egg seems to be hatched by 
the natural warmth of the season. The ap- 
pearance of the grub is the following: It is 
whitish in color, with large head and body, 
whose diameter is about half that of the head, 
and whose length is about four times that of 
the head; its general shape resembles that 
ofatadpole. We have seen them of differ- 
ent sizes, from half an inch to more than an 
inch long. Theirravages are committed in 
getting their food, which is the inner bark of 
the tree, and the tender wood. Sometimes 
they feed on the solid wood, especially in 
small trees. They are furnished with a 
strong pair of jaws, with which they eat 
their way along, leaving behind thema thin 
track of powder like sawdust; they may be 
easily followed by these signs, when they 
confine their operations to the surface- 
wood. They may remain in the tree sever- 
al years, before they emerge in the form of 
the beetle ; for itis in the tree that they get 
their entire growth. In small trees they 
often penetrate to the very heart of the trunk, 
and seem to burrow there for the winter. 
We have dug them out of such hiding places, 
which they found in some beautiful Tallman 
Sweetings, that were utterly destroyed by 
them. 

How have they found their way to our or- 
chards? They seem to follow the process 
of improvement, and to keep pace with the 
planting of trees and shrubbery of all kinds. 
They appear to go from the older portions of 
the country, to the more newly improved 
regions, making a few miles progress every 
year; we are inclined to think that they can | 
spread quite rapidly, by the transportation of 
young trees from distant nurseries. Within 
a few weeks: past, grubs have been taken 
from apple-trees which were taken from a 
Rochester nursery in the spring of 1854. 
These grubs were so large that the idea was 
at once suggested that they must be more 
than a year old; this became almost certain, 
when these huge grubs were compared with 
some others, taken from trees near by, which 
were very small, though found where they 
might have had a rapid growth. Itbehooves 
us to look well to the trees we buy; we do 
not know certainly, that nurserymen can de- 
tect the presence of the grud, in all cases; 
but we think it can be ascertained whether 
the tree has been stung. If so, all buyers 
have the right to claim of sellers that no 
damaged articles be offered them. 

How shall we resist the Borer? In all 
ways; no one thing willdo the whole work ; 
under the head of prevention, we would sug- 
gest several things: 

1. Buy none but sound trees; sound, we 
mean, in every sense; trees of vigorous 
growth, of fine roots, of unbroken bark, and 
that never have been stung by the beetle. 

2. After setting the trees out carefully, 
protect them from the attacks of the beetle, 
by washing them with the following prepara- 
tion: To two quarts of. soft-soap, add half 
a pound of sulphur, and dilute the mass till it 
is as thin as paint, by pouring in strong to- 
bacco-water. The tobacco-water may be 
prepared by breaking up fine, two ounces of 
strong tobacco, and pouring on two or three 
quarts of soft warm water, and letting it 


§ | the heat. 





stand two or three days before the wash is 


made ; apply the wash with an old broom 
freely to the trunk and lower branches, after 
the rough bark has been scraped off. Make 
one application about the middle of May, and 
another about the first of June. It is said 
the beetle will not touch a tree that has thus 
been treated. 


3. Before the weather becomes very hot, 
we think the trees should be well white- 
washed with lime, or protected from the sun 
by a board, or by wrapping a wisp of straw 
or hay round the portions most exposed to 
White does not absorb heat as 
darker colors do. If the trees are white- 
washed, and one of the other covers for the 
young trees are used, very. few, we think, 
will be injured; always supposing that the 
preventives mentioned first, are faithfully 
employed. 

4. A little cirele of ashes should be placed 
at the root of the tree close around the col- 
lar. This, it is believed, will prevent the 
beetle from disturbing the tree at that point, 
ifit be done early enough in the season. 


How shall we destroy the Borers we have? 
In the case of trees that have been seriously 
injured, we can say nothing better, than that 
they should be pulled up, root and branch, 
and the part that contains the grubs de- 
stroyed. If they have been but little hurt, 
the grubs should be carefully extracted and 
killed, and the wounds covered with grafting 
wax or shell-lac, and the tree washed as 
above suggested. 

If young trees have been much punctured, 
we believe they had better be destroyed at 
once. It will be of little use to try to save 
them; and if they do live, they would be 
weak and nearly worthless. 

We repeat, that the trees already infested, 
should be treated with the wash mentioned 
above, after the grubs have been taken out. 
This would, it is hoped, prevent their return. 

We have made our remarks on this topic 
longer than we designed. But we can not 
close without begging all our nurserymen, 
and fruit-growers, to attend to this matter 
speedily. They may avoid great disappoint- 
ment, by prompt attention to the trees and 
shrubs, this year. They may suffer great 
loss and subsequent discouragement, by neg- 
lecting it for one month longer.—Ohio 
Farmer. 





How To Ger Rw or Rats.—I see in your 
last paper, what is called. an. “ effectual 
method for destroying rats,” which reminds 
me of a story too good to be lost. 

A few years ago, an intelligent farmer of 
Western N. Y., who bestowed more atten- 
tion on his mind and stock than on his out- 
ward appearance, calied for dmner at one of 
the principal hotels in Canandaigua, then, and 
perhaps still, kept as the fashionable house. 

His dress not being, in the opinion of the 
landlord, of the right cut and fit to entitle the 
wearer to a seat at the boarders’ table, “a 
cold cheek” was placed on a separate table 
for the stranger, in the barroom. While 
eating his scanty allowance, the landlord 
and his barroom friends were discussing the 
best method of getting rid of rats, with which 
the Jandlord said his house was much in- 
fested. 

Having finished his cold collation, he in- 
quired for his bill, which was fifty cents. On 
paying it, he said to the landlord, he could 
tell him an effectual method of ridding his 
house of the varmints, and for one dollar, 
would doso. This the landlord readily paid. 

“* Now,” said the stranger, “ the first time 
a rat calls at your tavern for something to 
eat, you give himacold cheek in the bar- 
room, and charge him fifty cents for it, and 
I'll be blowed if he will ever trouble your 
house again.” L. V. B. 

Oho Farmer. 
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of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
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Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume, The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. ‘. 
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not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





We occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





CLAY AS A MANURE. 


Aut kinds of plants draw their principal 
food from the air through the medium of the 
leaves. The food collected by the leaves is 
carried down by the circulating sap to the 
different parts of the plants where it is 
wanted. This sap is gathered from the soil 
through open mouths (spongioles) upon the 
ends of the fine rootlets, and ascends through 
the inner wood, or central portions of the 
plant stalk, thence circulates through the 
leaves, gathering the food there collected, 
and descends through the outer wood, or 
external portions of the stalk, depositing the 
food where it is needed to increase the bulk 
of the plant. 

The amount of food collected by the leaves 
depends upon the extent of leaf-surface, and 
upon the continual change of air, so that 
fresh supplies of food may be furnished as 
fast as one portion of the air is exhausted. 
On this account it is probable that plants 
grow faster during gentle winds, than when 
the air is calm and comparatively motionless. 
But it matters not how large may be the 
leaf-surface, nor how great may be the sup- 
ply of food furnished by the air, the plant 
will not grow rapidly if there is not an abund- 
ant supply of circulating sap to carry this 
food to the points where it is needed. Much 
of the sap that ascends is evaporated from 
the surface of the leaves, andin dry weather 
it often happens that nearly all the moisture 
collected by the roots is thus lost, and, as a 
consequence, the plant languishes, or is lit- 
erally starved to death. 

This view of the subject teaches an im- 
portant practical lesson, viz—that careful 
attention should be given to furnishing an 
abundance of sap by a well-developed-sys- 
tem of roots. These roots should go down 
into the soil far enough to be beyond the 
reach of the sun’s drying effect. To accom- 
plish this, the soil must be stirred deeply to 
admit the air. In most soils freely circulat- 
ing air is necessary to destroy or change 
poisonous substances. But of this we do 
not propose here to speak. We will now 
only refer to the 

Mechanical structure of the soil, as relates 





to its fineness or coarseness. The sap- 
absorbing roots of all plants are exceedingly 
small—so small that they can not be seen 
by the unaided eye. When we pull up a 
stalk of corn, for instance, we only draw up 
the larger, stronger roots. There is left be- 
hind, by a single stalk, millions of tender 
rootlets, which can only be found by long- 
continued and careful washing of a portion 
of the soil, and the use of a magnifying 
glass. 

The practical point we are aiming at is, 
that these sap-absorbing roots are so very 
small, that they can not grow in any situa- 
tion where there is not a sufficiency of very 
fine, impalpable soil, to afford a medium for 
their growth. Small roots, large enough to 
be visible to the eye, can not grow in a me- 
dium composed wholly of gravel stones. 
But fine sand grains are much larger com- 
pared with sap-absorbing rootlets, than are 
gravel-stones the size of chestnuts compared 
with roots no larger than a cambric needle. 

The adaptability of a soil to the growth of 
these fine rootlets, and, in a great measure, 
its fertility, depends upon the amount of im- 
palpable material—that is, earthy substances 
so fine that when rubbed between the fin- 
gers there is no perception of roughness. 
We know that common clay is such a sub- 
stance as this. It feels smooth, or salvy, so 
to speak, when rubbed in the hand. 


It ison this account, that we often find 
clay one of the very best fertilizers that can 
be added to a sandy soil. The particles of 
sand making up such a soil are too coarse 
to furnish a medium of growth to the sap- 
absorbing rootlets. The addition of the fine 
clay particles supplies the want. 

To test any soil in reference to this point, 
take a portion and put it into a vessel; add 
four or five times its bulk of water; stir 
well; let it stand two or three minutes ; 
then pour off the water into a clean tin or 
glass vessel, and let it stand perfectly still 
for a few hours, or till it becomes quite clear. 
If there does not settle to the bottom of this 
water a considerable portion of fine, impalp- 
able earthy material, equal in weight to 
from one-twentieth to one-tenth of the origi- 
nal soil, we may safely conclude that it does 
not contain enough of fine soil to support 
the sap-absorbing rootles of any plant. Ma- 
nures added to such a soil may stimulate the 
growth of a greater length of root, and lead 
them to a greater distance in search of 
moisture ; but the most feasible means of 
improvement is, to bring about a change in 
the mechanical structure. Frequent stir- 
ring and exposure to the air and frost, which 
disintegrate the coarser particles and furnish 
more of the fine material, are beneficial ; but 
we believe the most rapid and, in the end, 
the most economical improvement of such 
soils, is to add to them a liberal supply of 
fine clay. 

We venture the opinion, that on any sandy 
soil, or even on sandy loam, a few loads of 
fine clay thoroughly mingled with it will, in 
the course of a few years, produce more 
marked effects than half as many loads of 
the best organic manure. When clay is so 
added, it remains a permanent improvement, 





unless the soil is subjected to running water 
that will wash out the clay again. 

The amount of clay that may be profitably 
added to any soil, will depend upon its pres- 
ent necessity or physical condition. On 
many soils ten loads of clay per acre will 
show a marked effect, while on most sandy 
fields one or two hundred loads per acre will 
be found a most profitable outlay. We 
earnestly advise those who have light, 
coarse, or sandy fields, with clay accessible, 
to ponder this subject well, and to try a por- 
tion, at least, with a good admixture of ciay 
AS A MANURE. 





State anp County SHows.—We invite all 
officers of State and County Societies in the 
different States, who have not yet done so, 
to send us, without delay, the times and 
places oftheir next exhibitions ; that we may 
make out our list as early and as complete 
as possible. Direct to American Agricultu- 
rist, New-York City. 





Vireinta State AcricunturaL Society.— 
This Society is actively preparing for the 
third annual exhibition, to be held at Rich- 
mond, from the 30th of October to the 2d of 
November inclusive. We think the mana- 
gers are wise in deferring the exhibition to 
a later season than usual, for the farmers 
will, at that time, have so far completed 
their fall work as to be able to devote a 
week to this interesting festival. The pros 
perous financial condition of the Society en- 
ables the managers to offer a large list of 
liberal premiums. Some of the special pre- 
miums are of general interest. They offer 
$100 to the first individual establishing and 
maintaining for six months a factory for 
tubular draining tiles, on the most approved 
plan; and alike sum for the best drained 
farm, including extent of surface drained, 
profitableness, &c.; $50 each for the best 
practical methods of eradicating or checking 
wire grass (Cynodon Dactylon), and wild 
garlic ; $30 each for most successful man- 
agement of water meadows—not less than 
15 acres—and best plan of preserving wheat 
from time of harvest until sent to market. 

The most noteworthy premium, however, 
is $1,000, for the discovery of some efficient 
and available remedy, such as may be judi- 
ciously used by farmers, to secure the wheat 
crop against the ravages of the joint-worm ; 
to be tested in such manner as may be satis- 
factory to the committee, and to be present- 
ed in time to be tested in the next crop, or 
longer, if necessary. 

One half of this premium is offered by the 
Society, and one half by Messrs. Wm. Boul- 
ware, Ph. St. Geo. Cocke, Edmund Ruffin, 
Lewis E. Harvie, Wm. G. Crenshaw, and F. 
G. Ruffin. 





Tae Purnam County (N. Y.) Acricuntu- 
RAL Society will hold its next: exhibition at 
Carmel, September 18th and 19th. We no- 
tice that special premiums of $50 and $20 
are offered for Essays on the Defects in the 
present system of farming in the County. 
This is an excellent idea, and we should be 
glad to see the same plan adopted by every 
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other agricultural society in the country. 
The officers of this Society for the present 


year are, 
President—Thos. B. Arden, Philipstown. 
Vice Presidents—Leonard D.Clift, Carmel; 
John M. Towner, Patterson; C. Townsend, 
Kent; James E. Kelley, Southeast ; Ezekiel 
Hyatt, Putnam Valley; H. A. Pelton, Phil- 
ipstown. 
Secretary—G. M. Belden, Carmel. 
Treasurer—Saxton Smith, Putnam Valley. 





Tue DeLaware County (Pa.) AGRICULTU- 
RAL Society will hold its next annual exhi- 
bition at Media on the 20th, 21st and 22d 
days of September. The officers of the So- 
ciety are, 

President—Joshua P. Eyre. 

Vice Presidents—James Andrews, C. Har- 
vey, A. C. Eckfeldt, Wm. Eyre, Jr. 

Directors—H. L. Tyler, Thomas Pratt, 
David Trainer, Patrick Galligher, Perciphor 
Baker, Townsend Speakman, Nat. Garrett, 
John Miller, Jas. Irving, A. P. Morgan. 

Treasurer—George Sharpless. 

Recording Secretary—George Drayton. 

Assistant Rec. Sec’y—Jackson Lyons. 

Corresponding Sec’y—Y. S. Walter. 





Tue Crark County (Onto) AGRICULTURAL 
Socrery will hold its autumnal show at 


Springfield, on the 3d, 4th and 5th days of 


October. Persons from all parts of the 
United States are allowed to compete for the 
premiums on stock of all kinds, and Clark 
County challenges the United States! The 
officers of the Society are, 
President—Wm. Hunt, Moorefield. 
Vice President—Jacob Peirce, Madison. 
Treasurer—W. S. Field, Springfield. 
Recording Sec’y—L. H. Oids, Springfield. 
Cor. Sec’y—S. G. Moler, Springfield. 





Tue Oaxtanp County (Micu.) AcricuLtu- 
rat Society will hold its next annual exhi- 
bition at Pontiac, October 17th and 18th. 
The premiums are quite large for a County 
Society. The officers of the present year 
are, i 

President—James Bailey. 

Recording Secretary—Jos. R. Bowman. 

Corresponding Secretary—Z. B. Knight. 

Treasurer—S. E. Beach. 





Tue Paitapetpua Sociery for promoting 
Agriculture will hold its next annual exhibi- 
tion at Powelton, (XXIVth Ward of Phila- 
delphia,) on the 12th, 13th and 14th days of 
September next. 





TUBS, BUCKETS, KEGS AND FIRKINS, AT LAW, 


—_r—— 


When articles which are to be sold by 
weight are sent to market in boxes, barrels, 
casks, kegs, firkins, &c., it is customary to 
mark each package with the gross weight, 
and the tare, and sometimes with the net 
weight, though the net weight is frequently 
left to be calculated at each time of sale. 
The tare is the weight of the packing box, 
barrel, or firkin; the gross weight is that of 
the entire package, including the box, bar- 
rel, &c.; and the net weight is that of the 
article sold, which is obtained by subtract- 
ing the tare from the gross weight. 

There is in New-York State a law requir- 
ing that “ firkins,” in which butter or lard is 
packed, shall have the tare stated on each, 





or the seller can not legally collect the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. In a recent suit for a 
quantity of butter in buckets and kegs, the 
defense set up was, that the tare was not 
marked. The case was appealed to the Su- 
perior Court, in this City, where it was de- 
cided that such a law as this should be con- 
strued literally ; and as the law only named 
“ firkins,” it should not be made to apply to 
buckets, kegs, &c., and the plaintiff recov- 
ered the price of his butter. 

There are few butter buyers so contempt- 
ibly small as to avoid payment by such a 
flimsy pretext; but, to be perfectly secure 
against all such Shylocks, it will be best for 
all persons packing butter, to weigh the keg 
or tub and distinctly mark the tare thereon ; 
and as a still further security against any 
accidental or willful erasure of this mark, it 
will be safer to drop the word “ firkin ” alto- 
gether, and sell butter, lard, &c., by the keg, 


bucket or tub. 
re 


Fatse RecomMenpatTion oF A House.—At 
the same Court a case came up on appeal, 
where a tenant having leased a house, found 
that, contrary to the recommendations, it 
was damp, infested with cockroaches, &c. 
The plaintiff sought to recover one quarter's 
rent, on the ground that the defendant had 
oceupied it nearly all of that time and then 
moved out. The jury had found that as the 
defendant had been compelled to move out 
and seek another home, for the reasons 
stated, he was not liable for any rent: The 
Superior Court affirmed the verdict of the 
jury, deciding for the defendant. Let land- 
lord’s take care how they recommend their 
tenements hereafter. 





Tue Tria, or Mowers.—We have full 
notes of the Trial of Mowers at Bedford, on 
the 15th and 16th inst., but await the Report 
of the Judges before writing them out for 
publication. A report of a part only of one 
day’s trial, appeared in the Tribune of the 
16th inst., which was extremely incorrect 
and unfair. We intend noticing this more 
at length hereafter. 

——<? 
For the American Agriculturist 
A CARD. 

The Committee of Arrangements appoint- 
ed by the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of Westchester County to superintend 
the Trial of Mowers, which was held on the 
farm of Mr. A. F. Dickinson, on the 15th and 
16th inst., beg leave respectfully to state, 
that it was mainly owing to the indefatigable 
industry and the liberality of Mr. Dickinson, 
that they were enabled to perform the duties 
assigned them. He placed at the disposal 
of the Committee any amount of grass that 
they might need, and also furnished abund- 
ant refreshments for the occasion. 

The Committee desire, in this public man- 
ner, to tender their grateful acknowledgments 
to Mr. A. F.. Dickinson, and to all others in 
his neighborhood who so generously assisted 
in getting up and carrying out the arrange- 
ments for the trial. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

HENRY KEELER, Chairman, 





Warts or Cows’ Trats.—The editor of 
the Maine Farmer says he has cured warts 
on the teats of dry cows, by touching them 


with lunar caustic (nitrate of silver), but 
thinks it very difficult to do any thing with 
them while the cows are in milk. 





PrrenniAL Rye Grass.—The Progressive 
Farmer says, in regard to the pasture lot of 
Mr. G. W. Colman, our informant states that 
this lot contained some eight acres, and had 
been in grass from 1832 to 1851. During 
that time it had never been manured, though 
it had the advantages of the road wash, and 
also some fertilizing material from an ad- 
joining slaughter house. The regular num- 
ber of cows pastured on this lot was forty, 
and when less than thirty were taken, the 
lot was divided, and a portion of it cut for 
hay. Mr. C. states that he has seen cattle 
from the mountain, so improved in appear- 
ance after two weeks’ pasturage, that their 
owners could not recognize them. The pas- 
ture season always commenced with the 
first of May, and lasted until frost. 





A Birp’s Nest.—A foreign paper says, that 
on shearing a Leicester ram, the shearer 
found a wren’s nest beautifully constructed 
in the wool just over the shoulders, which 
had every appearance of having been built 
there by the bird itself. We are not informed 
whether there were any eggs in it. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
A TRIP TO WEST-BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
BY ELLIE HOWARD. 

A lovely morning’ succeeded the dark, 
rainy night, and, weary of the city’s turmoil, 
my friend and I took the stage for the Jersey 
City Ferry, on our way to West Bloomfield, 
N. J. It was early, and the ride down 
Broadway was not, as in some parts of the 
day, a journey performed at the risk of los- 
ing—your patience, if not your life. Bar- 
num’s “ Baby Show” was at its height, and 
mammoth flags of stars and stripes, with the 
“National Baby Show” appendage, extended 
from the Museum across Broadway, flaunting 
and flapping in the wind. 

From Jersey City to Newark the scenery 
is pleasant. Large tracks of meadow-land 
lie on either side of the iron pathway, and 
through this extensive valley meanders the 
turbid Hackensack, while on every side, in 
the distince, rise verdure-crowned hills, dot- 
ted with white farm-houses. Now we catch 
a glimpse of the Passaic, and anon the iron 
horse neighing defiantly is prancing over the 
firm bridge above its clear waters. A few 
moments longer and we are in the city of 
Newark, a quiet, prosperous looking town of 
about fifty thousand inhabitants. Our friend, 
Rev. Mr. C——, of Hill-side Seminary, al- 
ways prompt to the moment, is awaiting our 
arrival, and we enjoy a pleasant drive 
through the main street of the city, while 
the different churches, the new market, the 
iron bridge, and other objects of interest are 
pointed out to us by our attentive friend. 

Again we find ourselves in the country, the 
fresh, bright, beautiful country. How differ- 
ent this air, laden with the breath of flowers, 
from the sickening atmosphere of the pent- 
up city! Strange infatuation which induces 
people to remain in New-York who can af- 
ford to live elsewhere! 

Along the fine McAdamized turnpike, lead- 
ing from Newark to West Bloomfield, are 
extensive quarries of brown freestone, which 
is removed in immense blocks to adorn the 
palaces of New-York. The materials for 





Trinity church came from these quarries. 
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Hastening on, over hill and dale redolent 
with beauty, we soon reach East Bloomfield. 
This is a quiet cosey little village, remarka- 
ble for nothing except its Educational Insti- 
tutions, having two seminaries for boys and 
one for girls. 

A mile or two further on is West Bloom- 
field, another small village, less populous 
but more picturesque than its twin sister. 
West of this village lies a range of hills, or 
rather miniature mountains, rising about 
five hundred feet above the Passaic. This 
range is covered from base to summit with 
most luxuriant verdure. Far up the heights, 
to the right of the road we are now travel- 
ing, stands Mount Prospect Seminary, a 
large showy building, occupied asa school 
for boys. A more healthy location could 
scarcely be found. This large, tasteful man- 
sion, built at the base of the mountain ridge, 
is the residence of our friends. It isa new- 
ly established Seminary for young ladies, 
and is appropriately named Hill-side Semi- 
nary. 

A welcome greets us, so cordial that it 
brings back the happy past too vividly for 
perfect composure. Oh memory !-hast thou 
most of joy or sorrow for the human heart ? 

Rested and refreshed, we have broken 
away from the parlor circle, and stand, tele- 
scope in hand, on the roof of Hill-side Sem- 
inary. What a beautiful view is spread out 
before us! Far away across the plain and 
beyond the blue waters of the Hudson, New- 
York is plainly discernable. Yonder, to the 
left, in the dim distance, are the Palisades. 
and nearer, just there, rises the bold bluff 
from whence Washington daily and nightly 
watched the movements of the British army, 
when Sir Henry Clinton. held possession of 
New-York. All over the vast plain before 
us lie towns and villages embowered amid 
nrture’s renewed verdure. To-morrow, 
when we stand on Eagle rock, ah, then we 
shall see ! 

Eagle Rock ! “What mountain-peak worth 
climbing, can be found in New-Jersey ?” 
There it is, standing up, in firm, but not very 
bold defiance, amid the mass of living green 
that erowns the mountain range. 'To-mor- 
row we shall see! We have ransacked 
every nook and corner of this Hill-side 
house, as only the most privileged friends 
may, and find it commodious, airy, and well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was 
built. Is it strange that Mrs. N. andI should 
think of the beautiful but fragile city flowers 
in New-York, and wish we could transplant 
many of them hither to enjoy the fresh in- 
vigorating air, the bright sunlight, and the 
loving genial educational influences of our 
friends, the Cheever family ? 

“The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb— 
And glowing into day.” 

Away, away to the mountains, while the 
dew is yet on the grass, the leaves, and the 
flowers. This cool, invigorating air, how it 
quickens the sluggish life-blood; how it 
brings the sparkle to the eye, and the rose to 
the cheek! There is a beauty in this ever- 
changing scenery which enchants us! 

We begin the ascent of the mountain, but 
it is so gradual, and the carriage-road so 
smoothe, that we quite forget where we are, 
till our ‘* bonnie steed ” manifests symptoms 
of fatigue. 

Whoa! Now for aclimb! On, on, up, up, 
we go, still so gradually, so charmed with 
the thousand beauties around us, that only 
by looking down can we realize haw high we 
are above the dwellers in the plain. What 
is this on the tip top of the mountain? The 
queerest, most attractive dwelling you ever 
saw? The front is round, not unlike a light 
house tower in form, and built of freestone. 


On the top of its steep, bark-covered roof, 
is an observatory, surrounded by a rustic 
ballustrade. There is an oblong addition to 
this front inclosed and covered with bark. 
Further back in the yard is a summer par- 
lor, built in circular form, with windows 
reaching tothe ground. The siding is of 
bark, and the roof is thatched with straw. 
A rude stone fence, with a rustic gate, in- 
closes the front yard. 

Winding along just beyond the pale of the 
cultivated grounds, we again enter the for- 
est. Here,a simple fence of three or four 
wires fastened to living trees, effectually se- 
cures the grounds, yet preserves the perfect 
rusticity of the domain. Here and there a 
guide-board points the way to Eagle Rock; 
at last, a rustic gate, fastened with a pin in 
primitive style, admits you to the inclosed 
grounds, and along the way you often find a 
rustic seat tastefully fashioned, inviting the 
weary climber to rest. At length the car- 
riage road terminates. That tree, where 
your horse stops instinctively, has been used 
for a tying post till the bark is quite worn 
away. A rustic gate of most exquisite 
workmanship, opens upon the foot-path lead- 
ing to the Rock. 

A few steps farther, and a view more mag- 
nificent than can be expressed, meets your 
gaze! The beautiful valley of the Passaic 
lies at your feet; Orange, Newark, and Ber- 
gen appear scarcely beyond the reach of 
your voice. New-York, with its numerous 
spires, seems in the very neighborhood. 
Staten Island and Brooklyn Heights are dis- 
tinctly visible. The noble Hudson, the wind- 
ing Hackensack, and the placid Passaic, are 
intertwined like threads of silver amid the 
endless luxurience of green. Eagle Rock is 
a high precipitous bluff, taking its name 
from some tradition of olden time. The 
proprietor of the Rock, and the owner of a 
large portion of land in this vicinity, is a 
merchant in New-York. His family reside 
summer and winter in this rustic palace, and 
he pays daily visits to his place of business 
in the city. I regret that I did not learn his 
name, whatever it may be, he is a gentleman, 
and his quiet, unostentatious courtesy de- 
serves the thanks of an appreciating public. 
Long live the proprietor of Eagle Rock! 





WHITE TURNIPS FOR COWS. 
—_—~—@——— 

It will soon be time to sow turnips. I 
esteem them very valuable for milk cows. 
With your permission I will tell your read- 
ers how I raised and fed 500 bushels of tur- 
nips to milk cows. My wheat was har- 
vested early in July. I took three acres of 
stubble and drew upon it about 20 loads to 
the acre, of stable manure, muck and leached 
ashes, in about equal quantities. I then 
plowed the stubble, dragged thoroughly, and 
sowed common flat field turnips, brushing 
them in. In the fall I gathered about 500 
bushels of good sized turnips, which I com- 
menced feeding to my cows as gathered, and 
placed the balance in a cool barn or cellar 
and fed them out every day until they were 
all gone, sometime in January I think. 

“ But,” says the objector, ‘“‘ your milk and 


We made no butter, but furnish about 120 
customers daily with milk, and not the first 
one of them ever knew or mistrusted that 
we fed turnips. Not a single complaint 
reached ourears. I think this was owing 
entirely to the manner of feeding, and if any 
of your readers will follow our course ezact- 
ly, we are confident the milk or the butter 
will never taste of turnips. ‘ 

We had 2 men to milk 10 cows each, and 
the third man put the turnips in a long box 
and cut them with a spade, after which four 
quarts of corn andcob meal were sprinkled 








oneach bushel. As soon as the milking 


was finished, the cows were fed one peck of 
turnips each ; this was done twice a day, 
and the cows gave a good supply of milk. I 
think the time of feeding is the point. The 
cows must. be fed. immediately after milking 
and at no other time, and the quantity fed 
must be such as they will eat up immediate- 
ly. With these precautions we have a feed 
for cows which can be raised very easily and 
very economically.—E. Warr, in Country 
Gentleman. 





Pastures ought not to be allowed to grow 
up to weeds ; thistles, mulleins, yellow dock, 
etc., occupy space which might just as _ well 
be filled with valuable herbage. Let them 
be cut frequently, and they may be extermi- 


Seray-Book, 


“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











Extreme Powiteness.— The Wyoming 
Mirror relates a good joke of anold collector, 
who was proverbial for his politeness as well 
as pertinacity. He was always in the habit 
of taking a delinquent debtor aside when he 
dunned him. One day he met a non-payer, 
upon an unfrequented road, some half mile 
from any house, and probably the same dis- 
tance from any human being. What does 
the old chap do but leave his buggy, call the 
other aside, and in a fence corner, politely 
asked him for the little balance! 








A Quaxer ANswer.—* Martha, does thee 
love me?” asked a Quaker youth of one at 
whose shrine his heart’s holiest feelings had 
been offered up. 

“Why, Seth,” answered she, “we are 
commanded to love one another, are we not ?” 

“Ay, Martha, but does thee regard me 
with that feeling the world calls love 2” 

‘“‘{ hardly know what to tell you, Seth. 
I have greatly feared my heart was an erring 
one. I have tried to bestow my love on all; 
but I may have sometimes thought, perhaps, 
that thee was getting rather‘more than thy 
share.” 





Tor Knor.—In olden times the ladies used 
to wear a head dress of véry unsightly 
shape, which they called a “ top-knot.” The 
fashion ran into great extravagances, and at 
length attracted the attention of the pulpit. 
It is related that on one occasion, a. cele- 
brated preacher denounced these top-knots 
as prohibited by Scripture, and quoted from 
one of the Apostles the command “ top-knot 
come down!’ He frightened some of the 
ladies prodigiously ; but some of the more 
curious, referring to their Bible, were eased 
in their conscience by finding thatthe whole 
of the text read, ‘‘ Let him who is upon the 
house-top not come down !” 





An editor in Missouri announces that the 
publication of his paper will be suspended for 
six weeks, in order that he may visit St. 


butter tasted of turnips.” No, it did not. /Louis with a load of bear-skins, hoop-poles, 


shingles, oak bark, pickled cat-fish, &c., 
which he has taken for subscription. He is 
bound to raise the cash on them. 





“‘ Pa, aint I growing tall?” ‘‘ Why, what’s 
your height, sonny?” “ I’m seven feet, lack- 
ing a yard!” 





Why was the first day of Adam’s life 
the longest ever known! Because it had no 
Eve. 


Lay by a good store of patience, but be 
sure and put it where you can find it. 
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A WATCH, 

I have now in my hand a gold watch which 
combines embellishments and utility in hap- 
py proportions, and is usually considered a 
very valuable appendage to the person of a 
gentleman. Its hands, face, chain and case, 
are of chased and burnished gold. Its gold 
seals sparkle with the ruby, topaz, sapphire, 
emerald. I open it, and find that the works 
without which this elegantly furnished case 
would be a mere shell; those motionless 
hands and those figures without meanings are 
made of brass. Investigate further, and ask 
what is the spring by which these are put in 
motion, made of? - 1 am told that it is made 
of,steel. I ask, what is steel? The reply 
is’ that it is iron, which has undergone a cer- 

ain process. So then I find the main spring 
without which the watch would be motion- 
less, and its hands, figures, and imbellish- 
ments are but toys, is not of gold—that is 
not sufficiently good; nor of brass—that 
would not. do—but of iron. Iron is there- 
fore the only precious metal; and this watch 
an emblem of society. Its hands and fig- 
ures which tell the hour, resemble;the mas- 
ter spirits of the age, to whose movement 
every eye is directed. Its useless but spark- 
ling seals, sapphires, rubies, topaz, and em- 
bellishments are the aristocracy. Its works 
of brass are the middle class, by the increas- 
ing intelligence and power of which the 
master spirits of the age are moved ; and its 


_ iron main spring shut up in a box, always at 


work, but never thought of except when it 
is disorderly, broke, or wants winding up, 
symbolically, the laboring class, which, like 
the main spring, we wind up by the payment 
of wages, and which classes are shut up in 
obseurity, and, though constantly at work, 
and absolutely as necessary to the move- 
ment of society as the iron spring is to the 
gold watch, are never thought of except 
when they require their wages, or are in 
some want or disorder of some kind or other. 
Edward Everett. 





PARENTAL FIRMNESS. 
. — 

By this is meant that disposition, though 
at the greatest distance from all that is rigid, 
stern and cruel, can master his own feelings; 
amid the strongest appeals to the tender 
emotions of mind, can inflexibly maintain its 
purpose, and in the way of denying improper 
requests, or administering correction can in- 
flict pain on the object of its affection, when- 
ever duty requires such an exercise of bene- 
ficial severity. For.want of this disposition, 
of this fine and noble quality, how many 
have ruined their children forever by indul- 
gence. Those parents are sincerely to be 
pitied, who have not resolution and firmness 
enough to deny the requests of their chil- 
dren when they know them to be improper. 
Nor are they less objects of pity, who from 
ill-judged tenderness, withhold correction 
when it is known to be necessary. The 
children of such parents are objects of still 
greater commiseration. The consequences 
must be fatal as to the formation of a manly, 
virtuous character. I have heard a parent 
say—‘ ilove my children so well that I can- 
not punish them when they do wrong.” 
Strange love, indeed! Had your child frac- 
tured alimb, what kind of affection would 
you express by saying that you loved your 
child so much that you cannot consent to allow 
the surgeon to operateu upon it? Hence your 
child must suffer the consequences of a de- 
formed limb all the rest of his life. And 
yet, I appeal to your reason if this course 
would not be more excusable than to let 
their temper and passions become perverse, 
because you have not steadiness enough to 
exercise judicious restraint, or inflict salu- 
tary punishment.—Hall on Education. 





FADELESS IN A LOVING HEART. 
Sunny eyes may lIcose their brightness ; 
Nimble feet forget their lightness ; 
Pearly teeth may know decay ; 

Raven tresses turn to gray ; 

Cheeks be pale and eyes be dim ; 
Faint the voice and weak the limb ; 
But though youth and strength depart, 
Fadeless is a loving heart. 





A Curious Anecpots or THE Rev. Simney 
Smitrn.—Lady Cubebs had a great passion 
for the garden and the hot-house, and when 
she got hold of a celebrity like the Rever- 
end Sydney, was sure to dilate upon her fa- 
vorite subject. Her Geraniums, her Auricu- 
las, her Dahlias, her Carnations, Acacias, 
her Lillia Regia, her Ranunculus, her Mary- 
golds, her Peonies, her Rhododendron pro- 
cumbens, Mossy Pompone and Rose pubes- 
cens, were discussed with all the flow of hot 
house rhetoric. ‘My Lady,” asked the 
Reverend wit, did you ever have a Psoriasis 
Septennes 2?” “Oh yes—a most b-e-a-u-tiful 
one. I gave it to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Dear man! and it came out so in the 
spring!” 

The Psoriasis Septennis, is the medical 
name for the seven years’ itch ! 





GOOD ADVICE. 
Eat only what is proper food ; 
Drink only that which does you good ; 
Spend only what you can afford ; 
Lend only what will be restored ; 
Then you will have no cause to say, 
‘*T was a fool on yesterday !” 





Steam Music.—A Worcester, Mass. paper 
says one of their ingenious mechanics has 
invented the art of rendering steam whistles 
musical—thus making those nuisances quite 
as ornamental as useful. What an im- 
provement that will be, when it comes into 
general use! For instance, suppose we are a 
young married man (it requires some imagina- 
tion we admit) and have to leave the endear- 
ments of home for business elsewhere. We 
get into the cars feeling dreadfully if not 
worse—the bell gives the parting tinkle, the 
wheels rumble slowly out of the depot, and 
at that moment the whistle strikes up, “ Oh, 
Susannah ! don’t you cry for me”—shouldn’t 
we be touched, and yet consoled? Then, 
further along, an ignoramus, as ignoramuses 
will, is seen walking on the track, and imme- 
diately, “Git out of jhe way, Ole Dan 
Tucker !” startles him one side as promptly 
as the hiss of a snake, but still with 
an agreeable exhilaratton. But a dog 
is just to be run over—the thing is inevitable 
—but there is some consolation in “ Old Dog 
Tray,” played as a complimentary requiem. 
When not otherwise employed, didactic 
strains might be givenas, ‘“‘ Wake up, Jake! 
the fire wants poking ”—or [the night train 
might soliloquize, ‘‘ We won’t go home till 
morning.” And one instance more—the 
young man, so ingeniously supposed above, 
having got through his business, is returning 
—as the cars begin to slacken their pace, 
what would be more touchingly appropriate 
than “ Home again, home again,” played 
with a forty horse power pathos? We have 
said enough—hurry up the musical engines ! 





" . 
SIMPLE TRUTH. 
There’s not of grass a single blade, 
Or leaf of ‘oveliest green, 
Where Heavenly skill is not display’d 
Or Heavenly Wisdom seen. 





Serr Depenpence.—If you would have 
your son be something in the world, 
teach him to depend on himself. Let him 
learn that it is by close, strenuous personal 
application that he must rise—that*he must, 
in short, make himself, and be the the archi- 
tect of his own fortune. 





Ratner a Mistaxe.—A friend of tine, 
was once present at the house of a French 
lady in Canada, when a violent thunder 
storm commenced. The shutters were im- 
mediately closed, and the. room darkened. 
The lady of the house, not willing to leave 
the safety of her company to chance, began 
to search her closets for a bottle of holy 
water, which, by a sudden flash of lightning, 
she fortunately found. The bottie was un- 
corked, and its contents immediately sprink- 
led over the ladies and gentlemen. It wasa 
most dreadful storm, and lasted a considera- 
ble time; she therefore redoubled her sprink- 
lings and benedictions at every clap of thun- 
der and flash of lightning. At length the 
storm abated, and the party were “providen- 
tially ’ saved from its effects, which the good 
lady attributed solely to the precious water; 
but when the shutters were opened, and the 
light admitted, the company found, to their 
horror, and the destructruction of their white 
gowns and muslin handkerchiefs, their coats 
waistcoats and pantaloons, that instead of 
holy water this pious lady had sprinkled 
them with ink.—Lambert’s Travels. 





OUR COUNTRY, GREAT BY NATURE, GREAT 
IN ART. 


The greatest Cataract in the world, is the 
Falls of Niagara, where the waters accumu- 
lated from the great upper lakes, forming. a 
river three quarters of a mile in width, are 
suddenly contracted and plunged over the 
rocks, in two columns, to the depth of one 
hundred and sixty feet. 

The greatest Cave inthe world, is the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, where one can 
make a voyage on the waters of a subterra- 
nean river, and catch fish without eyes. 

The greatest river in the world, is the Mis- 
sissippi, four thousand one hundred miles in 
length. Its name is derived from an Indian 
word, meaning the “ Father of Waters.” 

The largest Valley in the world, is the 
valley of the Mississippi. It contains five 
hundred thousand square miles, and is one 
of the most prolific regions on the globe. 

The largest Lake in the world, .is Lake 
Superior, four hundred and thirty miles long. 

The greatest Natural Bridge in the world, 
is that over Cedar Creek, in Virginia. It ex- 
tends across a chasm eighty feet in width, 
and two hundred and fifty feet deep, at the 
bottom of which a creek flows. 

The greatest solid mass of Iron in the 
world is the Iron Mountain of Missouri. It 
is three hundred and fifty feet high, and two 
miles in cireuit. 

The largest Railroad in the world, is the 
Central Railroad of Illinois, which is seven 
hundred and thirty-one miles long—cost fif- 
teen millions of dollars. 

The greatest number of miles of Railroad, 
in proportion to its surface, of any country 
in the world—is in Massachusetts, which has 
over one mile to each square mile of its 
area, 

The greatest number of clocks manufac- 
tured in the world, is turned out by the small 
State of Connecticut. 

The largest number of whale ships in the 
world, are sent out by Nantucket and New- 
Bedford. 

The greatest grain port in the world is 
Chicago. 

The largest aqueduct in the world is the 
Croton aqueduct in New-York. It is forty 
and a half miles long, and cost twelve and a 
half million of dollars.—Bridgeton Chron. 





How to po Goop.—He who waits to do a 
great-deal of good at once will rarely do any- 
thing. True greatness conststs in being 
great in little things. How are railroads 
built? By one shovelfull of dirt after another, 
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Drops made the ocean. If we would do 
much good in the world, we must be willing 
to do good in little things, setting a good 
example all the time. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR THOUGHTS. 

Sin begins in the heart. If you can keep 
your thoughts pure, your life will be blame- 
less. The indulgence of sinful thoughts and 
desires produces sinful actions. When lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin. The 
The pleasurable contemplation of a sinful 
deed is usually followed by its commission. 
Never allow yourself to pause and consider 
the pleasure or profit you might derive from 
this or that sin. Close your mind against 
the suggestion at once, as you would lock 
and bolt your door against a robber. If Eve 
had not stood parleying with the devil, and 
admiring the beautiful fruit, the earth might 
have yet been a paradise. No one becomes 
a thief, a fornicator, or a murderer, at once. 
The mind must be first corrupted. The 
wicked suggestion must be indulged and re- 
volved in the thoughts, until it loses its hide- 
ous deformity, and the anticipated gain or 
pleasure comes to outweigh the evils of the 
transgression. 

Your imagination is apt to paint forbidden 
pleasure in gay and dazzling colors. It is 
the serpent’s charm. Gaze not upon the 
picture. Suffer not the intruder to get a 
lodgment. Meet the enemy at the thresh- 
hold, and drive it from your heart. As a 
rule, the more familiar you become with sin 
the less hateful it appears ; so that the more 
completely you preserve your mind from 
unholy and wicked thoughts, the better. 
Avoid the society where obscenity or blas- 
phemy isheard. Cultivate the society of the 
virtuous. Read nothing that is unchaste or 
immoral. Make a covenant with your eyes. 
Familiarize not your mind with the loath- 
some details of crime. Never harbor ma- 
licious and envious thoughts. Direct your 
thoughts towards pure and holy subjects. 
Contemplate the character of the spotless 
and perfect Son of God. Keep your spirit 
untainted, your thoughts uncontaminated, 
so shall your life be virtuous. As a man 
thinketh, so ishe. Takecare of the thoughts 
and the actions will take care of themselves. 

Presbyterian. 





Lessons From Littte Txines.—How few 
persons can make a pin, and yet how many 
pins are lost every day, and nobody cares 
whether they are Jost or not! A rich, penu- 
rious man will stoop to pick up a pin, but will 
he give a copper to his ragged fellow-being ? 
A seed is a little thing and may be buried 
three thousand years and thereafter spring 
into life and feed a poor man. This is mys- 
tery, but it is a truism, well proved. Little 
things are greater than mountains. The 
child’s rattle 1s a plaything for the child, and 
yet the child may at some future day com- 
mand a whole nation! A little thing often 
leads to great results. A little shell on the 
ocean’s shore—a little flower in the meadow 
—a bubble from the fountain—a dewdrop on 
the grass—a fly in the spider’s web—a bee 
making honey—are all little things, and im- 
mortality has been gained by men who 
watched them and did not overlook the les- 
sons of little things. The diamond isa very 
small gem, but it commands a very high sum 
among men. It is alittle thing and is worth- 
less as food, but as a diamond it will procure 
bread at all times. 

Let us not, therefore, disregard or dispise 
the lessons of little things, for they show the 
road we must all travel from the cradle 
the grave !—Fireside Journal. 





It is a thousand times easier to contract a 
good habit, than to get rid of an old one. 


Fee.ine on THE Battie Fiexp.—The Cri- 
mea correspondent of the New-York Sun, 
writing from Balaklava, gives, from the ex- 
perience of a wounded Frenchman, an opin- 
1on with regard to that which is felt by the 
soldier in time of conflict, which is some- 
thing as follows: 

‘ Before the battle begins, it is usual to 
feel no little tremor, and many cheeks which 
are known to be in communication with stout 
hearts, blanch visibly. As the conflict be- 
comes imminent, courage returns, and with 
the first flow of blood an enthusiasm is raised 
which constantly increases and very seldom 
flags in the least until the last shot is fired. 
The effect of seeing a comrade shot down is 
generally to excite an inappeasable thirst for 
vengeance against the foe, though in the end 
one “ gets used to it.” When wounded less 
than mortaily, it is not usual for a soldier to 
be immediately aware of it, unless some 
bones are broken. A sabre may be run 
through any fleshy part of the body, and 
even a bullet may lodge in dangerous prox- 
imity to the vitals, and he fora long time, 
be totally unconscious of even a scratch. 
When life is taken by a single blow, the ef- 
fect varies with the nature of the wound, as 
well as with the temperament of the man. 
Sometimes the poor fellow will leap high 
into the air and again will lie down quietly. 
Oftener, however, he simply falls dead with- 
out astruggle. In most cases the features 
of the killed remain unchanged for a long 
time after death—eyes open and brilliant, 
and, perchance, a smile illuminating the face. 
To see such an one it is difficult indeed to 
realize the presence of the grim monster, 
Death.” 





Dinine at Sea in a Gate.—There is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, from 
the deck to the saloon. It is rather too much 
trouble for a lazy man to eat on shipboard in 
rough weather. It would require a man to 
have the hundred hands of Briareus, and the 
hundred eyes of Argus, and keep them all 
in occupation, too, to dine in safety, to say 
nothing of comfort—for that, under the cir- 
cumstances, is wholly out of the question. 
You have to hold on to your plate to keep it 
near you ; to hold on to your glass of water 
to avoid the unnecessary luxury of an ex- 
tempore shower bath; to hold on to your- 
self to keep yourself at the table; to hold 
on to the table to keep yourself off the top 
of it, and away from your neighbors. Be- 
sides this, to dodge or hide yourself, as the 
case may be, from the flying dishes that oc- 
casionally make little excursions on their 
own resposibility. A man that can get his 
victuals on board a ship in a storm can get 
his living anywhere; he need have no fear 
of the future, so far as eating is concerned. 





Mrs. ParTINGTON ON THE War.—* Is there 
any news from the Chimera?” said Mrs. 
Partington, dropping iii upon us suddenly, 
like a bombshell, on the arrival of the 
last steamer. She had Ike with her, 
who immediately seized upon a pair af scis- 
sors and began puncturing the top of the 
desk against which he was standing, at the 
same time kicking the table at which we 
were sitting. ‘ls there any news from the 
Chimera?” We told her that the news of 
the Emperor’s death was confirmed. “Ah!” 
said she with a sigh, “ war is indeed dread- 
ful when it won’t allow people to make their 
peace when they die. I declare it gives me 
a nashua at my stomach when I think that 
men should forget the kindnesses and mean- 
nesses of life (she meant amenities) to wor- 
ry each other by military engineers that does 
it—if they would have civil engineers there 
now, in a little time the black sea of war 





would become a Pacific ocean. 





Ficut Between a Frog anp SwaLLow.—A 
curious and furious fight between a swallow 
and a frog was witnessed at New-Boston the 
other day. The swallow had approached the 
margin of a pond for material for its nest, 
when it was seized by a huge frog and 
drawn into the water. It wus evidently the 
design of the frog to drown the bird and 
then make a meal of it, while the swallow 
acted on the defensive alone. The fight 
went on with varying success, till a member 
of the peace society interfered and parted 
the combatants.—Meriden Transcript. 


Quoth Patrick of the Yankee : “ Bedad, if 
he was cast away on a desolate island he’d 
get up the next morning and go round selling 
maps to the inhabitants.” 


Sarkets, 


Remarxs.—F lour took the downward scale 
a few weeks since and still continues upon 
it. The decline in prices during the past 
week has been from 25c. to 75c. per bbl., 
except upon a few extra brands, of which 
there has been a temporary scarcity. Gen- 
esee Extra is quoted at a trifling advance. 
The greateat fall has been upon the lower 
grades, there being a large supply of these. 
During the past three weeks, the lower and 
common brands of flour have declined more 
than $1 per bbl., Corn of common grades 
10c. to 15c., and oats 30c. to 40c. per bushel. 

Corn during the past week has fluctuated 
somewhat, some kinds being lower and some 
kinds being higher than at our last report. 
Oats have experienced another heavy fall, 
and now range but a little above 50c.a53c. 
per bushel, though there have been some re- 
cent sales of Western Oats at 54c.a60c. 

The Wheat prospect still continues good. 
The harvest is gradually advancing from 
South to North, and we hear of nothing but 
good reports wherever the crop has been 
gathered. It is now a time of much anxiety 
to wheat-growers inthe Middle and Northern 
States. A few days of continued propitious 
weather, and this important crop is safe, 
while a single week unfavorable may blast 
the hopes of both producer and consumer. 

Cotton has experienced a uniform decline 
in all grades of tc. per lb. This will proba- 
bly be recovered under the influence of news 
just in from Liverpool of another small ad- 
vance there, notwithstanding the immense 
sales noticed in our last two reports. 

The weather continues very fine. In this 
region we have a full supply of rain, with 
hardly enough warm weather to produce the 
most rapid growth. This, however, is favor- 
able to grass, and indeed to all other crops 
at this particular juncture. 

The present arrival from Europe brings 
news of the final abandonment of the Vienna 
Conferences, and a determination to settle the 
existing difficulties only bythe sword. With 
this prospect, there is no doubt but that there 
will be a heavy demand upon this country 
for breadstuffs for some time to come, so 
that however large the yield at the coming 


harvest, moderately high prices will prevail. 
—<——_—_—— 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


TveEspay, June 19, 1855. 
The prices given wn our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
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at which produce ts sold from the market. The variations in Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. Georgetown..............- ois aes Het owes 10 75 @— — 

prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. A. M. AuLERTon, Proprietor. ——— Ppeee usm ee dha 0% o- 3 

The market has been fair since last week, | aeczrvep purine THE WEEK. “sy MARKET TO-DAY. | Alem) ree aL ae ce 7 
with but little change in the more substantial kinds of | Beeves,.............. is. 2184 ; 2129 Baltimore, Howard-Street....... Peis — — @10%5 
produce. Charleston new potatoes are a little lower; | COWS,...... theese eeeeees 6 — oeen a. ee ili ga enty aa eee u = eer. " 
others remain about the same. Green produce goes off | Veals,............--..... 683 Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 537 @— — 
rather better. Strawberries and cherries are very plenti- Sheep and bari betugsles 1019 —— Corn Meal, Brandywine........ # punch.— — @22 50 
ful, though the latter are done in south Jersey, and will | Swine,...............-... 645 — Crm : to G P bush - 
begin to fall off soon. ight. Ofthese there came by the Erie R —b eat, White Genesee......... usn.— — a 

if on. ,The other changes are slight y seit ailroad—beeves. Bw Wheat, deme occ ke Meda 38 pee — a 
VEGETABLES. | oShg Gate Wheat, Southern, White.............-... 240 @ 2 50 

Potatoes— Bermudas ............+0++ # bbl. $6 —@6 75 : Swine........ ...0...-05 210] Wheat, Ohio, White.............-..-..+- 245 @— — 
Charleston, new..............++++ do 5—@5 50} By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves............... :.. 111] Wheat, Michigan, White................ 245 @ 2 53 
i wat 7 ates a Bei COWS.....cccccccces “... 6| Rye, Northern........--..+.+-ceee oe 170 @— — 

West M d Veals 683 Corn, Round Yellow.....,....+22++++++s ——@1 04 

estern Mercers..........++-+++++ 0 MET ES RRS S0 6880 cesses rene Corn, Round White........--.se+++20+s ——@1% 

White Mercers.... .....-.sccececee do 4—@4 2% Sheep and Lambs....... 728| Corn, Southern White...............-+. —— @1 2 

Nova Scotia Mercers............- Pbush. 1.30@1 35] By the Hudson River Railroad..................... 712] Corn, Southern Yellow.........+-++++++- —— @1% 

, Sh Corn, Southern Mixed.................. —— @—— 

Washington County Carters........ do 3 25@3 50 COD vss eeeeeeeereeeees 291! Gorn) Western Mixed ——@102 

' By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 400 ” Wl eshewn SW OUOW 4004 ce; .00c0e 

Western Reds... ee Set do 275@3 — y . Corn, Western Yellow.........-. ...-.— — @— — 

Yellow Pink Eyes...... ..........+ do 275@3 — Swine ......--0+e+00.-0. 435 

RUM ST; 2 do 2 50@2 75 Ot TOE eae Seen en -2 81 
Turnips—Ruta Baga...............000. do 1 87@2 25 Ohio, na eeeeeeee tet eeees 512 

White bunch, new ...........006 P10 — @ — Indiana, (6 been teen ee eeeneeees 325 
Onions—White............. .0...00. Pb. — @ — Illinois, (nett eee eeee ne eeees 629 

Bermuda Reds, new, ...........06. do 5 00@5 50 Texas (6 eet eeeeeeee eee eees 194 Lime— 

New-Orleans Reds ............... do 5—@525| | Kentucky, Sf _grtaeeceeses seasons 388 d, Common ..............+- bbl — —@— 
Cabbage Sprouts ............. Seietah PY bbl. — @ 75|_ The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as Papen AE AR ” re 
Asparagus.........0..000s. —_ bunches. 125@ —| follows: New-Orleans...... ......0.000.08- P gall.— 30 @— 32 
steals #530227 4k oso ..® bbl. 50@ 175 Sheep and Lambs...............4. Ah he cee ciel 4578 Ponte WAGO. < 5s. 2... cesegsccpsoteceves bese — 27 @— 32 
ga, RE ts et a Pp 100 bunch. ‘2a BGGVOBs ..c0ceecdessdocce Jedhcukvans tone tecks 271 ra Bae yt ga isa eae aap ies 2 ee —— o 30 

, Weals. v5.00. Bhecc ck... Ate 51 Tri CMNR <3 (ronioes's 6p 7h + 3 p99 Gl tia 
PENNS so 3 fee caeiats oso seb sedeccse do. ee re eet ote’ Manors ces goes e erage! hoe ame Cardemad, 06... .. <0 cecesccccecceccccuenias — — @— 2% 
DOUNR soc carivcitiss dese sadues do. 50@1 — Cows and Calves...-......-00.02eeeeeeeesees 7 il Cakes P Pt as 

OE OCC Re Ore 7 <n i ae ae in Oblong, City........-...+++08 un.— — s— 

Gooseberries : P bus 1 75@ The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : Thick, Round, MID as «eee Svc tceees ez _ 

UE BIN 55h bas we 6. 0d 28595 co sabecn sa — DU BGE CMRF os oe osieisg sceeeies toeiesen 8@1lc. Provisions 

Strawberries bwiadn ss wbieniclents #e P 100baskets 4 —@4 50 98 Cows and Calves................... $25@$65 Beef, Mess, Country, ............ P bbl. 1050 @12 — 

CHIEN: 52576 Fists eas WRU eee P ib 5@ 6] 5,039 Sheep and Lambs................-.. $2@$6}. Beef, Mess, City. .........--+eecceeceeece 10 — @— — 

Ophea i Lae RE Ac P bbl. $4 75@5 — OU VERE Si. dp ccccceccostiuegs boca taal! 4@6c Beef, ess, extra...... “216 25 @I6 50 

MINOW | 0 occ ccuclertveneosgevtes P bb. 20@2ic. a PS ra er) Prim e, Country, 2 

CR, oe Sie d SEE I isctees 3 one Om 9@11c The supply of Sheep at Browning wc. Beet P. re ml es } tee.21 ae ou = 

Millia. .consissd ancoagen P dor. —@ise, | APout 2,000 greater than last week, and the sales from 50| Pork, Prime....-...- 1S 18 @— — 

: shes to 75c. less per head. The total supply for the weekis| Pork, Clear...............- -..19 — @— — 
about 10,000. The sheep are fair and lambs improving. Pork, Prime Mess.........-- ...15 — @— — 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. - The former come mostly from New-York; Ohio, and Ken- iat, yo ngphen in aE ER em bay + “OF 

7 tucky, and the latter from New-Jersey. Shoulders. Pickied......................— — @— 7 

\ , en June 20, 1855. The following are the sales for the week by Mr. Mc-| Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @21 — 

There is something over 2,000 cattle in | Graw, sheep broker at Browning’s : oe aeeens Coauis pee eS stasis yam 

market, which is about 200 less than last week. Both 223 Sheep, ........+-.. eeeerecceccceres $957 7 Cheese, fairto prime.................++: — 5@—10 

butchers and brokers hung for their own prices this morn- 90 Sheep, .....--.eseeeeeeeerereeeeees 443 25 Bice— : 

ing, and consequently the sales were exceedingly slow. SPUN ATS FOF 647 50 Ordinary to fair..... -.-...+-+- P100m 575 @s 7 

Scarcely any sales were effected before 100’clock. There TL Sheep... -0e-veeeeeeeeeeeeeeee veees 271 25 8 — OF IE torres 9's bons esters ae 

is a falling off in prices of about ic. ® ib—good beef sell- 33 Shoep...-..- 2s. seeeeereeeeereenes +++ 106 25 Turk’s Island..........-...seeees # bush— — @— % 

ing for 10ic., though,a few very extra cattle reached llc. 109 Sheep Secsosovebhscdebe cecesewceedects 346 99 St. MER acc ccopewtse © tev qghaaace —— @—— 

The average price is not far from 10c. TAO Bheep tds IA. AS 491 25 Liverpool, ot vec eeeeee serene i apne” }- om 
At these prices the losses fall very heavily on ow: BB t, Gi nncissn 0sd.cgandewans asane gage 75 50 Liverpool, Fine...... .. 2 aati ease » 

nese pi ry y ners, Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.......-+..++++: 140 @— — 
being in‘many cases from $10 to $20 a head, or from $500 43 GOs « cicetio es Ces Gi tenes dobasceeé : 136 00 jugar— 

to $2,000 a drove. There are some cattle remaining in 63 Doc wales Ads it leuk cea ibe te way 294 00 Oe Crate Ae # b.— — @ — 

the country, but less than last week. RENCE ERE se eR, Ee Ae hy 288 25 ee a wea tip Acs ahs glee Spee —_ : @— * 
Some of the cattle to-day are very flabby, and generally ROS SMND a. 65 icc celKicete gassed babes ta% 397 25 — Rico. ig se ‘ aie KS - e “ee at % aii 5 @— y 

not as good as last week. The market will probably wind 30 dO... ++- 20000. Sete e tees eee aenees 128 00 Havana, White........... Ss bil extn i Ge 73 

up slow and dull. BO” GOr ecu coh cases c isd Godedatenccecaes 43 50 Havana, Brown and Yellow....... - 5@— 
Notice is given that, as Market-Day falls on the 4th of 1B dO... eee cece eens ee ee eee eeee vee 83 75 Tallow— ; 

July, it will take place on Tuesdav, the day preceding. 13 do. ..... cette ee eeeeeeeeereeee eee 53 00 American, Prime......-..--- ++ +++- PB.— 1 - 
The following are some of the lots offered: DOs AGH SEA os IT. Meaesths 84 50 Tobaceo— Pb —@-- 6 
White & Ulery had 136 fair Illinois cattle, which were | Joi4 $4,848 49 Sg ied fapethcgglst Etiteh sv: — 7@—13 

bringing an average of nearly 10c. They were estimated Average........ $ 399. - MArVIONG'. «565s i653 sisson deleiene ss odseeeien —— @ — 
weigh 750 Ib = St. Domingo.......-......seeeeeeeeeeeee — 12 @— 15 

to weigh 750 Ibs. = Cub. pan 20 
Mr. Belden was selling 105 good Durham grades from PRICES CURRENT. EE ER SES 

Kentucky. Some of these were fine beeves, and brought SETS noes, ee and Wrappers.......... _ = @1 y= 

llc. They ran through from 9 to llc. : rovisi orida WrappersS,.......--+-eeeeeeeeees — 15 @— 

7 ; . ‘ , ; Preteen, Graqeeny® ety Gay Gor Connecticut, ‘Seed OME MDM niacin s 5 pin om seater — 6 @— 18 
John Merritt was selling 105 rather light Ohio cattle, | Ashes— ed Leef. —— @— 
’ Pennsylvania, Se Wei tet len 12 
owned by S. M. Baker & Co. He wholesaled 74 tor $60 aon it weed gE sheet teeeeaes ? 100 bb. z" —@ 575 | wroj— ‘ 

per head, which was estimated at 9c. P ib. They would Bristles neat etnblidslnaraaaiatiniaaas Sa American, Saxony Fleece........... P b.— 38 @— 42 3 

average about 650 ibs. in weight. American, Gray and White............. — 5 @—60 American, fond “od Merino.........-.. = = _. = 
Beach & Smith were selling a fair lot of Ohio cattle, | Beeswax— a ae t “est lhe ee tig? 35 @— 28 

A , American Yellow.........2...:.0ee e000. — 6@— 27} Orica, Neve a erine.......... 

owned by M. A, Melvin. 20 sold for $80 # head, for ship os 4 oes Pulled, Country........ 5 pte th — 30 @— 32 

ping to Bermuda, which was estimated at 10}c. They| ~LiverpoolOrrel.............-. Pchaldron— — @ 7 50 Pulled, Country. .-.-.-.. pre as oo2s ve Ah hd 

would doubtiess wind up at 9c. po Deco sec ceenns ceswereeceesceensteces —— @—— 
‘ ; i MMA FsTG 5 S68 wade. occ sebevdenchoat® _ + 
Sep aioe cote aan le nO Pte) VAR cras nso sss ssusg cesses 325 @— — Advertisements. 

belonging to Callem & Caldwell. These would average Anthracite,.......... Pe, 000 ib. 5 b3 ic 

about $72 per head, or 10}e. They cost $11 a head for} Gotton Txnws—(invarishiy cash | poten insertion) : 

ag soe Boas wai to weigh 675 lbs. Gunny Cloth .. | ........ eens P yard.— 1233@— — i quate per jine for each insert: “4 ebsites 

oseph Williams was selling 75 fair Ohio cattle, owned | Cotton— vertisements standing one moni one- a 
by Ed. Williams, and at an average of 10c. They would Ordinary... Uniand- = Mele. N. 0. é net Pater ee = — 1 three months one-third less. 
weigh 750 lbs., and ranged from 9 to I1c. Middling...... 12 12 12} i No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 
H. W. Alvord had 26 large, fat, still-fed cattle from Sy-| Middling Fair. 12: - 13 13} 14 
racuse, N. Y., estimated to weigh 1,000 a head. They a week 13t 13} 14 14 MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
sold from 9 to Ile. Torn ane i HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS. 
‘ . b BV c vccccccccccccccevces vccesone P b.— — 9g Single Horse Power a $25 
Daniel Barnes was selling 80 fair Kentucky cattle, at | Flour and Meal— Double do. 116 00 

prices ranging from 9c. to 10c. Weight from 750 to 800| State, common brands Sinvie rm = » with er and ——- 2 

pounds. chee, ernie wanes Pe IR ee enceks poinsle $5 and $10 enc 
The following are about the highest and lowest prices: Western, mixed do. lg es ae Sateliks 3 R. L. ALLEN Sole Ages i he ae iek. 
Extra quality....... DS PEP x a ES bee: 10}@l1lc. Michigan and Indiana, straight do...... 

Good retailing quality..............066 sss 9@10c. eileen Senor bean AWTON a enuine 
[a RE. cieineaes ARR reboeerr 8@9ic. Ohio, fancy brandS..............--.. 4 @ se plantas may be purchased of — WM EAWTION. 
CONES DORTIGR. 020 cavncge seceveseme $30@$65. Ohio, Indiana, and been. extra do...— — @10 25 = 
, dealer 4 ke Ee ee 4c.@6c. Genesee, fancy brands.................. 9 50 @— — ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
" : Genesee, extra brands............. --. 1075 @13 — anufast f BI Im d Deal 
SWING, Alive, vs++ssesseeeeserceesereres GL@TC. Genny 5 ..v0ynssgnabdih ak avses> orang 10 37 @— — inven ptlanafacturerof Blank Books, and Emporter an Partic- 
ig GOR, cpoccccrccccces ovopeseces IEDUCe Brandywine ..... Sma aaah agen esietaa ee oie 10 75 @— — | ar 2Xtention paid to orders, 78-130 
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IMPROVED UNLOADING HAY FORK. 


Tus is a great labor-saving imple- 
ment, in a situation where labor is 
most oppressive, and at a time when 
it is most difficult to be procured. It 
is intended for unloading hay from a 


wagon upon a scaffold or into a mow. 
This is generally done in the sultriest 
weather, in a close barn, when the 
dust from the hay and the oppressive” 
heat are almost stifling, and when the OM 
team and hands connected with it can 

be spared with least convenience. By 
the use of this simple and economical 
instrument, the same team that draws 
the load into the barn, or any super- 
numerary horse at hand, may unload-a 


tun of hay in a few moments, without 
any effort at pitching. 

The fork, as represented by the cut, 
is suspended from the roof directly 
over the load, by a tackle and fall, or 
by a single pulley and rope, the draw- 
ing end of which passes through a pul- 
ley on a Jevel with the horse, to enable 
him to lay out his strength to advan- 
tage. The iron teeth are pressed into 
the hay, and the horse at a word, 
draws up some 400 to 600 pounds to 
the required height, when a light cord, 
attached to the fork and passing over 
another pulley suspended in the proper 
direction, in the hands of one of the 
operators swings it horizontally over 
the place to be deposited, and the sud- 
den jerk of a strong twine, removes 
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the ketch, and the forkful drops where required. A few forksfuls remove the "entire'load, 
when the men and team, refreshed by their few moments of rest, are off for another load. 


For sale by 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 








pD4vY's DEVON HERD BOOK. 
NOW READY, 
A large supply of both Ist and 2d Volumes bound in’ one book 
an@ containing all the subject connected with the Devon records 
ef both England and America up to the present time ; also asa 
frontispiece the beautiful engraving of the celebrated picture 
known as the “ Quartly Testimonial,” which is a full length 
rtrait of Mr. Francis Quartly, now living, at 91 years of age. 
t is also illustrated with two animals, prize wimnersin England. 
Price $1 00, and can be had losing the to B. P. 
Johnson, Cor. Sec. of N. Y. State Society, Albany, N. Y.; Lu- 
ther Tucker, Ed. of Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y.; Sand- 
ford Howard, Boston, Mass.; D. D. T. Moore, Ed. Wool Grower 
and Stock Register, Rochester, N. Y.; A. B. Allen, Ed. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New-York ; Sam’l Sands, Ed. American 
Farmer, Baltimore, Md.; A. M. Spangler, Ed. Progressive Farm- 
er, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lee & monds, Eds. Southern Cultiva- 
tor, Augusta, Ga.; and Wm. McDougall, Ed. Canadian Agl., 
Toronto, Canada. It gives me pleasure to state that Mr. Davy 
has solicited Mr. 8. Howard, of Boston Cultivator, to collect 
pedigrees and illustrations in this country, forthe 3d volume 
and has authorized Mr. H. to obtain information as to any an 
all mistakes which may have been made as to the recording of 
American animals in Davy’s 2d volume, and such corrections 
will be made in the 3d volume. 4 : 

The i ng po is, that the igrees and illustrations col- 
lected by Mr. Howard, as the Editor in America, shall be for- 
warded to Mr. Davy, and a copy of those collected by Mr. Dav 
will be sent to Mr. Howard. e whole matter will be publishe 
in America for our use, and also in England for their use; b: 
which means an American and English Devon Herd Book will 
be united, and the price reasonable, as the expense of English 
pies and duties will be saved. This concert of action has 

nm brought about by Mr: Davy’s feeling and liberalit 
towards this country; and I am only the instrument throug 
which Mr. Davy acts, and from this time forth Mr. Howard will 
receive all communications onthe subject, as will appear by 
reference to his advertisement. ; P ’ 

All editors who will give the above three insertions will re 
ceive a copy of the Ist, 2d, and 3d volumes. _ 

L, G. MORRIS, American Agent for 
90-93n,1203 J. T. Davy’s Devon Herd Book. 


LITTLE GIANT 


CORN AND COB MILL. 
PATENTED 1854. 


T HIS MILL has doubtless attained a more 
sudden celebrity for doing its work with rapidity and ease 
than any other article of ieliee ancien machinery aed presented 
to the Agricultural world; the merit of which consists chied 

in the peculiar arrangement of first breaking, then crushing an 
crambling the cob at the center of the mill. Thus lessening the 
strain upon both mill and team, the chief work of crushing be- 
ing thrown upon the central parts of the judicious application 








of “decane 2 the pag 

For po: uty, eich ot construction, and convenience of 
use, the LITTLE GIANT has noequal. It weighs from three 
to five hundred pounds, according to size, and can be put in ope- 
ration by the farmer in twenty minutes, without expense or 


These MILLS are guaranteed in the most positive manner 
against e or de ment, and warranted to grind feed 
from ear corn, and grits or fine hominy from shelled corn, with a 
doevee of ease and convenience for farm purposes never attained 

‘ore. 

will from 10 to 15 bushels per hour, according to 
< pity | can be worked nibedupomly —~ 4 > ae 

orses. 

Sole Agent for New-York and vicinity, 
R. L. ALLEN, 
91— 189 and 191 Water-street, 








HE FARMERS’ BEST FRIEND—Is a 

box of REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE—the very 
best ointment to have in your family in case of accidents. 
Burns, cuts, wounds, of every description, are healed and 
completely cured. It relieves pains and allays inflamma- 
tion at once. For felons it is the best article ever used. 
This excellent SALVE has been sold in Boston for the 
last 30 years, and it is well known to be a good article. 
Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists in the United 
States, and at most ofthe country stores. . 

NG & CO., Proprietors, 

84,8,93,7,102,6n1189] 


No. 8 State-st., Boston. 
ENTS! FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, MILITARY COMPANIES, 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

The Subscriber keeps on hand a large assortment_of Tents of 
every description, suitable for Agricultural Fairs, Military En- 
campments, Camp Meetings, Conferences, Political Gatherings, 
Exhibitions, &c., &c., which he will rent on liberal terms. 

He has a large number of Camp Meeting and Military Tents 
of the following sizes :—24 feet by 30; 16 by 24; 12 by 17; 9by 12. 

Also, for Conferences, Agricultural Societies, &c.:—80 feet di- 
ameter ; 70 feet _ 60 feet do.; 50 feet do.; and 80 feet by 110; 

80. 





60 by 90; 

These tents are of hisown manufacture, of the very best ma- 
terial, and are every way desirable. When parties renting Tents 
desire it, a competent person will be sent to erect and take 
charge of them. ; a 

He has furnished Tents to the Agricultural Societies of New- 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Canada. and to many other prominent Agricultural and other 
Associations, and can therefore with confidence refer those who 
are about purchasing or renting Tents, to any of the officers of 
these Associations as to the character of his work and fairness of 
his dealings. 

TENTS AND FLAGS OF EVRY DESCRIPTION, MADE 
TO ORDER. 

He has on hand the largest assortment of Tents on the. Con- 
tinent, sufficient to accommodate seventy thousand persons, and 
can fill orders for any number of Tents, on short notice. All 
orders by Mail will meet prompt attention. 

February, 1855. E. C. WILLIAMS. 
79,84,8,93,7,102,5n 1182 Rochester, N. Y. 


(THOROUGHBRED DEVONS.—I have 
for sale Thoroughbred DEVON Yearlings and two-year 
old Bulls, the get of spared REUBENS, and yearling Heifers, 
the get of WINCHESTER, who was sired by imported AL- 
BER . Being descended from different sources, they are 
well adapted for breeding from. 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
91,3,5,7n 1205 M 


adison, New Jersey. 
Onion and Carrot Growers, 
READ! 
HK NEW PATENT HAND CULTI- 
VAPOR, of which Hon. Wm. H. Conover, an exten- 
sive Onion grower, of Freehold, N. J., says: “I would 
not be without one for $100, if it could not be procured for 
less,”—for sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
GRIFFING & BROTHERS, 60 Courtland-st. 
And JOHN GANSE, Manufacturer, 
90.93n1202 134 Thompson-st., New-York. 











FAARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE made,by the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
appliel, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders ic the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier and 
igen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant, Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $350; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A pamp let with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
{No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 
LopiI MANUFACTURING CoMPANY : ‘ 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
ene T have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in thistown. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), speaks of it in the highest terms as a manure for 
the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 
Iam, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 
al 
ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. . 
RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
eae Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
purrey. 
Red and White Clover 
Lucerne. 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Searlet Clover. 
IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field ng and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. : ’ 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter Vetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


UCKWHEAT—Choice and clean, for 
Seed. 

BARLEY—California and T'wo-rowed va- 
riety. 

rPVURNIP AND RUTA BAGA, of every 


choice kind. 7 
ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
‘@ ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


Rice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 
_ ding the Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec- 
tarine, &c., &c. 
RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
ERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











EAGLE FAN MILL. 








M[\HE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 

AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 

‘ IN THIS MARKET. ‘. 
The superiority of this Fan consists 

_First—In cleanimg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the lossofthe small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
pertect ins are separiwted from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a aoe marketable condition, so that the 
en need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 

‘owthe 
orTnird—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaned in the most perfect manner. 

Fourth—Fans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 
In use. 

Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st:, New-York. 





UPERIOR THOROUGHBRED DEVON 


CATTLE, AND ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. 

‘The subscriber having purchased 1rom Mr. W. P. Wainwright 
his interest in the herd of Devon Cattle hitherto owned con- 
ointly by them, will continue to give his strict attention to the 
breeding and raising of this increasingly popular breed. Hay- 
ing now a herd of over twenty head, bred entirely from animals 
of his own importation, he is enabled to offer for salea few young 
bulls and heifers of very superior quality. 

‘Also, constantly on hand thoroughbred ESSEX PIGS, de- 
scended from the best imported stock. __ 

For full particulars as to price, age, pedigree, &c., address 

April, 1855. CG. 8. WAINWRIGHT 

87—94n1195 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


O NURSERYMEN. —WANTED—To 
negotiate, as aed for a Company, for a large quantity of 
NURSERY STOCK, suitable for stocking a Nursery in I[li- 
nois. Address (inclosing stamp), 
91—94n1204 





WM. DAY. 





















AMERIGAN AGRICULTURIST. 

















A GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments: 


A LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
. improvements in this superior Endiess-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other 7 manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 


ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS : 
EMERY’S one and two-horse chain power. 


A 0. 0. 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do. foronetofour do. 
WARREN’S do. do. de. do. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 
ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. ‘ 
ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 
KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 
HUSSEY’S Reaping do. 
McCORMICK’S do. do. . ; : 
ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
Gy RAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 
for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


QCYTHES of all the best brands. 
GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 
heads and teeth. 


HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY ’S overshot. 
EDDY’S undershot. 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


‘EFORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 

sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 

— Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
c. &e. 


c 

ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 

ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 

=a re convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
rice, $40. 


HARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 


tion. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MoT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


EWAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
free, combining improvements which make them by far the 
pest in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 
h- phan: ead to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 


8 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


[RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


zes. 

OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 124, 

14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 1934, 20, A1, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 


Pp LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
* among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 


_wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
- find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, , or GARDEN. In addi 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for eg boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
Ty Mm pia OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks. Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Torses, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
yo Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’-Tool 

ests. 
Clover Hullers, 
Shingle Machines, ' 
Apple Parers, Rakes, Wire Clo 
ay and Manure Forks, Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Saw Machines, . Cotton Gins, 
es, in Gear. 





ILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New-York. 86—6m. 
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IMPROVE 


Pus ADMIRABLE FENCE is well worthy of attention for inclosing Fields, Gardens, 


Cemeteries, Heneries, also for Ornamental Trellis Work around houses or gardens. 
It is cheap and durable, covered with asphalt varnish, which requires renewal only once in 4 or 5 years. 
Perfectly secure against stock ; does not catch the wind ; can not be destroyed by floods; admits the sunbeam, while it does not 
confine heat, and is withal ornamental. Ss A 
This superior FENCE can be supplied at the following prices: 


A—16 inches high, 3-inch mesh, 2 longitudinal wires, - - - . - - - $0 95 per rod. 
B45 “ * 6-inch “ 2 ys = - - - - : - . A 125 * 
C45 “* “ Ginch “ 4 “ - feo 7 BRR 8 ae 150 
D-33 “ “ 3Zinch “ 23 « Ay i ae te ee ee 
03) Sinch gh Soe : PEL. ©: ss Sindee eaonbas at 175 
F—45 “ “ 3-inch “ 2 “6 “ a - e ° ° e - - 2 00 i 
G45“ “ 3inch “ 4 = ¢ - - - - - . = 22 


Fine Netting for windows or trellis work, 9 cents per square foot, 
The rod measures 16% feet. Each coil contains about 25 rods, or 400 feet. When taken in quantity of 2 coils or over, a discount 


will be allowed from the above prices. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


_ && The fence is secured to posts of wood, 7 to 12 feet apart, secured with staples over each lateral wire, keeping it a few 
inches from the ground. 








ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 


THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a Jarge number of intel- 


ent farmers for two seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 
This superiority consists: 
ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, wether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 
2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. . ‘ 
3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly balanced, enables the mower to run perfectly true in a straight or 
curyed line and with one-third less draught than any other yet made. It also runs with much less noise, and with no jerking 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knifecan be taken off or put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 
ous objection to Mowing Machines. 
4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
a to saree mae per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 
ressing to the horses. 
5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
pes Dos spa when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 
wheels. ¥ 
6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WARRANTY. 

ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmanlike manner, with a;good 
pair of horses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 
notice must be given to nie, and time allowed to send a person to repair it. it does not work after this, and the fault is in 
pe fe perce it will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its place, at the option 
of the purchases. 

With the Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses 

r. 


driver and rake 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


& Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 


. é 
MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out OMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at ” SALE—L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 
L. G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 144 miles from Scarsdale depot, | prices attached, of Short Horfed and Devon Bulls and Bul 
and 24 miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 | Calves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- | Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if desired) by address- 
bred. Pasturage $3 per month. Accidents and escapes at the | ing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., or N. J. 
risk of the owner. All business connected with the horse to be | BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. .It also contains portrait, 
addressed to ‘‘ Monarch’s Groom, Scarsdale P. O., Westchester pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 
County, N.Y.” A portrait taken from life, with performance | “ Monarch,” standing thi at the Herdsdale F: 4 
on the turf, full pedigree, &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad- April 24, 1855. 86—tin1194 


dressing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. ee a 4 
‘April 24, 1855. ee Ye—tinli93 HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
r three young, ierouchieed SHORE ji Sad BULBS: sere 
= s, eighteen months; colors—roan, 
UPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— | ya’chieny red: the get of SSLENDOR, a son of Vane Tem: 
The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the | pest andimported Wolviston, JOHN BR. PAGE 
get of his celebrated imported Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, n— Sennett, Ca: Co.N. Y. 


like him, were winners at the Royal Ag. Society Show in Eng- 
land, and also from ewes selected from the flock of JONAS IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ENS INGs AOE Saeenee ee ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 

and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 


He would also sell a few imported Ewes. 
AMUEL THORNE, tions for its application, a — of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 


























“‘Thornedale,’’ Washington Hollow. 
Dutches Co., N. Y. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-St. 
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Parental firMMess ..........+-++++eeereereeeeree serene 235 | and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
Partington, Mrs., On War.........---++-++0+ss+0sseee0s 336 | effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiadle character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
Potato dealer, a philanthropic ........-+.+..++---- +++» 226 | same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 

PI IIE, 0 os 5c cc 0 cs cncvececscc.cccesnhenant 234 

Geter eeET,....-.2-.-.< svcsacsoossponetathieenes 234 ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

Rats, how to pet vill of ..... .5Go. 2... 22-20 The gceees 231| The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
Re Gras Weemelal. ........ .. «0 -. hgisins a cdpnsaeaees' cae 233 | up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
Shows, State and County................0.-Teesseeees 232 | higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
NIRS oo oso: 2... .5.25..5~ 20. tains eagoed 235 | ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
Golf dafenee 5.85 5505.05 2002-50. cusses bau Socal 235 | will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
Thoughts, take care Of yOUr ......--..+++++seeeeeeeees 236 | tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
Turnips for COWS.......-- -++++++eecseeereees pesetees 234 | to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
Top-knot le” PURER ROR dog a municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 

Truth, simple .....- Soi Ruel os ans sasesmuneGhaeevaes vores 

Tubs, buckets, kegs and firkins, at law ............... 233 ; AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 

Trip to West Bloomfield, N.J...,.....0..seeeeeeeeeee 233 The American Agriculturist stands upon 2s own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
A SI Sie ES a i 235 | which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
Warts On Cows’ teats. ...5....0iscccsesseseseserecores 233 | business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 








Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


PREPARED Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 

Acents’ REcEIPTs, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have inte’ themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Conduct Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

WueEn sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
XI, -— XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 

14 00. 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no c' will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. : 


Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper. ° 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c. 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American | wt. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 

i to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
5 rs. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it i 
of ee Saes te Unk of Mlench or the 1ath of Septe solder. oe 


i -volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, 
on eac of those dates. 
In se! money it is advisable to make a note of the nam 

otter and’ date of the bills sent, and then, inolose thes’ 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office and the 
County and tate. Write these very plainly. ss 





or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
Ae M., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. ALLen, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parnes, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cEeNTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 


to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 


subscribers on the following liberal terms : 
To single Subscribers..........++++e00+: ne tava oh re rwatoN $2 00 a year, $2 00 
EN ON Ns ewan ca ss sve cS pcicvensecccscee Ree oy 5 00 
= Be ry ADs SS GRO VET STEN 0 8 PEG euetebewcss shots ces ts. er 8 00 
1 50 i 15 00 


“7 06 9D 0. cwnaec pins asic Se ehetWsasonsraed 658 +9 5% 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. ; 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club ot twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums arepaid. __ Rint 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. : 
t= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments and al] matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 

















